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THE LONG VOYAGE. lis its chief figure, and this man escapes with 
| other prisoners from a penal settlement. It 


WueEn the wind is blowing and the sleet | is an island, and they seize a boat, and get 
or rain is driving against the dark windows, to the main land. Their way is by a rugged 
| I love to sit by the fire, thinking of what I| and precipitous sea-shore, and they have no 
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| have read in books of voyage and travel. 
Such books have had a strong fascination 
| for my mind from my earliest childhood ; and 
I wonder it should have come to pass that I 
never have been round the world, never have 
| been shipwrecked, ice-environed, tomahawked, 
or eaten. 
| This time of year is crowded with thick- 

coming fancies. Sitting on my ruddy hearth 
in the twilight of New Year’s Eve, I find | 
| incidents of travel rise around me from all the | 
| latitudes and longitudes of the globe. They | 
observe no order or sequence, but appear and 
vanish as they will—* come like shadows, so 
depart.” Columbus, alone upon the sea with | 
his disaffected crew, looks over the waste of 
waters from his high station on the poop of 
| his ship, and sees the first uncertain eal 
of the light, “rising and falling with the waves, 
like a torch in the bark of some fisherman,” 
which is the shining star of a new world. 
Bruce is caged in Abyssinia, surrounded by 
| the gory horrors which shall often startle him 
out of his sleep at home when years have 





Ewe away. Franklin, come to the end of 
is unhappy overland journey—would that 
it had Gime his last! — lies perishing of 
hunger with his brave companions: each 
emaciated figure stretched upon its miserable 
bed without the power to rise: all, dividing 
the weary days between their prayers, their 
remembrances of the dear ones at home, and 
conversation on the pleasures of eating ; the 
last-named topic being ever present to them, 
| likewise, in their dreams, All the African 
travellers, wayworn, solitary and sad, sub- 
mit themselves again to drunken, murderous, 
| man-selling despots, of the lowest order of| 
humanity ; and Mungo Park, fainting under 
| & tree and succoured by a woman, grate- 
fully remembers how his Good Samaritan 

has always come to him in woman’s shape, 
| the wide world over. 

A shadow on the wall in which my mind’s 
| eye can discern some traces of a rocky sea- 
coast, recals to me a fearful story of travel de- 
rived from that unpromising narrator of such 
stories, a parliamentary blue-book, A convict 
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earthly hope of ultimate escape, for, the party 
of soldiers despatched by an easier course to 
cut them off, must inevitably arrive at their 
distant bourne long before them, and retake 
them if by any hazard they survive the hor- 
rors of the way. Famine, as they all must 
have foreseen, besets them early in their 
course. Some of the party die and are eaten ; 
some are murdered by the rest and eaten. 
This one awful creature eats his fill, and sus- 
tains his strength, and lives on to be recap- 
tured and taken back. The unrelateable ex- 
periences through which he has passed have 
been so tremendous, that he is not hanged as 
he might be, but goes back to his old chained 
gang-work. A little time, and he tempts one 
other prisoner away, seizes another boat, and 
flies once more—necessarily in the old hope- 
less direction, for he can take no other. He 
is soon cut off, and met by the pursuing 
party, face to face, upon the beach. He is 
alone. In his former journey he acquired an 
inappeasable relish for his dreadful food. He 
urged the new man away, expressly to kill 
him and eat him. In the pockets on one side 
of his coarse convict-dress, are portions of the 
man’s body, on which he is regaling ; in the 
pockets on the other side, is an untouched 
store of salted pork (stolen before he left the 
island) for which he has no appetite. He is 
taken back, and he is hanged. But I shall 
never see that sea-beach on the wall or in the 
fire, without him, solitary monster, eating as 
he prowls along, while the sea rages and rises 
at him. 

Captain Bligh (a worse man to be entrusted 
with arbitrary power there could scarcely be) 
is handed over the side of the Bounty, and 
turned adrift on the wide ocean in an open 
boat, by order of Fletcher Christian one of 
his officers, at this very minute. Another 
flash of my fire, and “Thursday October 
Christian,” five-and-twenty years of age, son 
of the dead and gone Fletcher by a savage 
mother, leaps aboard His Majesty’s ship 
Briton, hove to off Pitcairn’s Island ; says his 
simple grace before eating, in good English ; 
and knows that a pretty little animal on 
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board is called a dog, because in his childhood 
he had heard of such strange creatures from 
his father and the other mutineers, grown 
gray under the shade of the Bread-fruit trees, 
speaking of their lost country far away. 

See the Halsewell, East Indiaman outward 
bound, driving madly on a January night 
towards the rocks near Seacombe, on the 
island of Purbeck! The captain’s two dear 
daughters are aboard, and five other ladies, 
The ship has been driving many hours, has 
seven feet water in her hold, and her main- 
mast has been cut away. The description of 
her loss, familiar to me from my early boy- 
hood, seems to be read aloud as she rushes to 
her destiny. 


* About two in the morning of Friday the sixth of 
January, the ship still driving, and approaching very 
fast to the shore, Mr. Henry Meriton, the second, 
mate, went again into the cuddy, where the captain 
then was. Another conversation taking place, 
Captain Pierce expressed extreme anxiety for the 
preservation of his beloved daughters, aud earnestly 
asked the officer if he could devise any method of 
saving them. On his answering with great concern, 
that he feared it would be impossible, but that their 
only chance would be to wait for morning, the captain 
lifted up his hands in silent and distressful ejacula- 
tion. 

~“ At this dreadful moment, the ship struck, with 
such violence as to dash the heads of those standing 
in the cuddy against the deck above them, and the 
shock was accompanied by a shriek of horror that 
burst at one instant from every quarter of the ship. 

* Many of the seamen, who had been remarkably 
inattentive and remiss in their duty during great 
part of the storm, now poured upon deck, where no 
exertions of the officers could keep them, while their 
assistauce might have been useful. They had 
actually skulked in their hammocks, leaving the 
working of the pumps and other necessary labours 
to the officers of the ship, and the soldiers, who had 
made uncommon exertions. Roused by a sense of 
their danger, the same seamen, at this moment, in 
frantic exclamations, demanded of heaven and their 
fellow-sufferers that succour which their own efforts 
timely made, might possibly have procured. 

“The ship continued to beat on the rocks; and 
seon bilging, fell with her broadside towards the 
shore. When she struck, a number of the men 
climbed up the ensign-staff, under an apprehension 
of her immediately going to pieces. 

“Mr. Meriton, at this crisis, offered to these 
unhappy beings the best advice which could be 
given; he recommended that all should come to 
the side of the ship lying lowest on the rocks, and 
singly to take the opportunities which might then 
offer, of escaping to the shore. 

“ Haviug thus provided, to the utmost of his 
power, for the safety of the desponding crew, he re- 
turned to the round-house, where, by this time, all 
the passengers, and most of the officers had assembled. 
The jatter were employed in offering consolation to 
the unfortunate ladies ; and, with unparalleled mag- 
nanimity, suffering their compassion for the fair and 
amiable companions of their misfortunes to prevail 
over the sense of their own danger. 

“In this charitable work of comfort, Mr. Meriton 
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would be safe. Captain Pierce observing one of the 
young gentlemen loud in his exclamations of terror, 
aud frequently cry that the ship was parting, cheer. 
fully bid him be quiet, remarking that though the 
ship should go to pieces, he would not, but would be 
safe enough. 

“It is difficult to convey a correct idea of the 
scene of this deplorable catastrophe, without 
describing the place where it happened. The 
Halsewell struck on the rocks at a part of the 
shore where the cliff is of vast height, and rises 
almost perpendicular from its base. But at this par- 
ticular spot, the foot of the cliff is excavated into a 
cavern of ten or twelve yards in depth, and of breadth 
equal to the length of a large ship. ‘I'he sides of the 
cavern are so nearly upright, as to be of extremely 
difficult access; and the bottom is strewed with 
sharp and uneven rocks, which seem, by some con- 
vulsion of the earth, to have been detached from its 
roof, 

“ The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the 
mouth of this cavern, with her whole length stretched 
almost from side to side of it. But when she struck, 
it was too dark for the unfortunate persons on board 
to discover the real magnitude of their danger, and 
the extreme horror of such: a situation. 

“In addition to the company already in the round- 
house, they had admitted three black women and 
two soldiers’ wives ; who, with the husband of one of 
them, had been allowed to come in, though the sea- 
men, who had tumultuously demanded entrance to 
get the lights, had been opposed and kept out by 
Mr. Rogers and Mr, Brimer, the third and fifth mates, 
The numbers there were, therefore, now increased to 
near fifty. Captain Pierce set on a chair, a cot, or 
some other moveable, with a daughter on each side, 
whom he alternately pressed to his affectionate breast. 
The rest of the melancholy assembly were seated on 
the deck, which was strewed with musical instru- 
ments, and the wreck of furniture and other articles. 

‘Here also Mr. Meriton, after having cut several 
wax-candles in pieces, and stuck them up in various 
parts of the round-house, and lighted up all the glass 
lanthorns he could find, took his seat, intending to 
wait the approach of dawn; and then assist the 
partners of his dangers to escape. But, observing 
that the poor ladies appeared parched and exhausted, 
he brought a basket of oranges and prevailed on 
some of them to refresh themselves by sucking a 
little of the juice, At this time they were all 
tolerably composed, except Miss Mansel, who was 
in hysteric fits on the floor of the deck of the round- 
house. 

“But on Mr. Meriton’s return to the company, he 
perceived a considerable alteration in the appearance 
of the ship; the sides were visibly giving way ; the 
deck seemed to be lifting, and he discovered other 
strong indications that she could not hold much 
longer together. On this account, he attempted to 
go forward to look out, but immediately saw that the 
ship lad separated in the middle, and that the fore- 
part having changed its position, lay rather further 
out towards the sea, In such an emergency, when 
the next moment might plunge him into eternity, he 
determined to seize the present opportunity, and 
follow the example of the crew and the soldiers, 
who were now quitting the ship in numbers, and 
making their way to the shore, though quite ignorant 
of its nature and description, 


“Among other expedients, the ensign-staff had 





now joined, by assurances of his opinion, that the 
ship would hold together till the morning, when.all 


been unshipped, and attempted to be laid between 
the ship’s side and some of the rocks, but without 
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success, for it snapped asunder before it reached 
them. However, by the light of a lanthorn, which a 
seaman handed through the sky-light of the round- 
house to the deck, Mr. Meriton discovered a spar 
which appeared to be laid from the ship's side to 
the rocks, and on this spar he resolved to attempt 
his escape. 

“ Accordingly, lying down upon it, he thrust him- 
self forward; however, he soon found that it had no 
communication with the rock; he reached the end 
of it and then slipped off, receiving a very violent 
bruise in his fall, and before he could recover his 
legs, he was washed off by the surge. He now sup- 
ported himself by swimming, until a returning wave 
dashed him against the back part of the cavern. 
Here he laid hold of a small projection in the rock, 
but was so much benumbed that he was on the 
point of quitting it, when a seaman, who had already 
gained a footing, extended his hand, and assisted 
him until he could secure himself a little on the 
rock; from which he clambered on a shelf still 
higher, and out of the reach of the surf, 

* Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained with the 
captain and the unfortunate ladies and their com- 
panions nearly twenty minutes after Mr. Meriton 
had quitted the ship. Soon after the latter left the 
round-house, the captain asked what was become of 
him, to which Mr. Rogers replied, that he was gone 
on deck to see what could be done. After this, a 
heavy sea breaking over the ship, the ladies ex- 
claimed, “Oh poor Meriton! he is drowned! had 
he stayed with us he would have been safe!” and 
they all, particularly Miss Mary Pierce, expressed 
great concern at the apprehension of his loss. 

“The sea was now breaking in at the fore-part of 
the ship, and reached as far as the mainmast. Cap- 
tain Pierce gave Mr. Rogers a nod, and the? took a 
lamp and went together into the stern-gallery, 
where, after viewing the rocks for some time, 
Captain Pierce asked Mr. Rogers if he thought there 
was any possibility of saving the girls; to which he 
réplied, he feared there was none; for they could 
only discover the black face of the perpendicular 
rock, and not the cavern which afforded shelter to 
those who escaped. They then returned to the 
round-house, where Mr. Rogers hung up the lamp, 
and Captain Pierce sat down between his two 
daughters, 

“The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr. 
Macmanus, a midshipman, and Mr, Schutz, a pas- 
senger, asked Mr. Rogers what they could do to 
escape. ‘ Follow me,’ he replied, and they all went 
into the stern-gallery, and from thence to the upper- 
quarter-gallery on the poop. While there, a very 
heavy sea fell on board, and the round-house gave 
‘way; Mr. Rogers heard the ladies shriek at intervals, 
as if the water reached them; the noise of the sea 
at other times drowning their voices, 

“Mr. Brimer had followed him to the poop, where 
they remained together about five minutes, when 
on the breaking of this heavy sea, they jointly seized 
ahen-coop. ‘The same wave which proved fatal to 
some of those below, carried him and his companion 
to the rock, on which they were violently dashed and 
miserably bruised. 

“Here on the rock were twenty-seven men; but 
it now being low water, and as they were convinced 
that on the flowing of the tide all must be washed 
off, many attempted to get to the back or the sides 
of the cavern, beyond the reach of the returning sea. 
Scarcely more than six, besides Mr. Rogers and Mr, 
Brimer, succeeded. 
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“Mr. Rogers, on gaining this station, was so 
nearly exhausted, that had his exertions been pro- 
tracted only a few minutes longer, he must have 
sunk under them, He was now prevented from 
joining Mr. Meriton, by at least twenty men between 
them, none of whom could move, without the immi- 
nent peril of his life. 

“ They found that a very considerable number of 
the crew, seamen, and soldiers, and some petty 
officers, were in the same situation as themselves, 
though many who had reached the rocks below, 
perished in attempting to ascend. They could yet 
discern some part of the ship, and in their dreary 
station solaced themselves with the hopes of its 
remaining entire until day-break; for, in the midst 
of their own distress, the sufferings of the females 
on board affected them with the most poignant 
anguish; and every sea that broke inspired them 
with terror for their safety, 

* But, alas, their apprehensions ‘were too soon 
realised! Within a very few minutes of the time 
that Mr. Rogers gained the rock, an universal shriek, 
which long vibrated in their ears, in which the voice 
of female distress was lamentubly distinguished, an- 
nounced the dreadful catastrophe. In afew moments 
all was hushed, except the roaring of the winds and 
the dashing of the waves; the wreck was buried in 
the deep, and not an atom of it was ever afterwards 
seen,” 


The most beautiful and affecting incident 
I know, associated with a shipwreck, succeeds 
this dismal story for a winter night. The 
Grosvenor, East Indiaman homeward bound, 
goes ashore on the coast of Caffraria. It is 
resolved that the officers, passengers, and 
crew, in number one hundred and thirty-five 
souls, shall endeavour to penetrate on foot, 
across trackless deserts, infested by wild 
beasts and cruel savages, to the Dutch settle- 
ments at the Cape of Good Hope. With this 
forlorn object before them, they finally sepa- 
rate into two parties—never more to meet on 
earth. 

There is a solitary child among the passen- 
gers—a little boy of seven years old who has 
no relation there; and when the first party 
is moving away he cries after some member 
of it who has been kind to him. The crying 
of a child might he supposed to be a little 
thing to men in such great extremity ; but it 
touches them, and he is immediately taken 
into that detachment. 

From which time forth, this child is sub- 
limely made a sacred charge. He is pushed, 
on a little raft, across broad rivers, by the 
swimming sailors; they carry him by turns 
through the deep sand and long grass (he 
patiently walking at all other times) ; they 
share with him such putrid fish as they find 
to eat ; they lie down and wait for him when 
the rough carpenter, who becomes his especial 
friend, lags behind. Beset by lions and 
tigers, by savages, by thirst, by hunger, by 
death in a crowd of ghastly shapes, they 
never—O Father of all mankind, thy name 
be blessed for it !—forget this child. The 
captain stops exhausted, and his faithful 
coxswain goes back and is seen to sit down 
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by his side, and neither of the two shall be 
any more beheld until the great last day ; 
but, as the rest go on for their lives, they take 
the child with them. The carpenter dies of 
poisonous berries eaten in starvation; and 
the steward, succeeding to the command of 
the party, succeeds to the sacred guardianship 
of the child. 

God knows all he does for the poor baby ; 
how he cheerfully carries him in his arms 
when he himself is weak and ill; how he 
feeds him when he himself is griped with 
want ; how he folds his ragged jacket round 
him, lays his little worn face with a woman’s 
tenderness upon his sunburnt breast, soothes 
him in his sufferings, sings to him as he limps 
along, unmindful of his own parched and 
bleeding feet. Divided for a few days from 
the rest, they dig a grave in the sand and 
bury their good friend the cooper—these 
two companions alone in the wilderness— 
and then the time comes when they both are 
ill and beg their wretched partners in despair, 
reduced and few in number now, to wait by 
them one day. They wait by them one day, 
they wait by them two days. On the morn- 
ing of the third, they move very softly about, 
in making their preparations for the resump- 
tion of their journey ; for, the child is sleeping 
by the fire, and it is agreed with one consent 
that he shall not be disturbed until the last 
moment. The moment comes, the fire is 


dying—and the child is dead. 


His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but 
a little while behind him. His grief is great, 
he staggers on for a few days, lies down in 
the desert, and dies. But he shall be re- 
united in his immortal spirit—who can doubt 
it !—with the child, where he and the poor 
carpenter shall be raised up with the words, 
* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

As I recal the dispersal and disappear- 
ance of nearly all the participators in this 
once famous shipwreck (a mere handful 
being recovered at last), and the legends that 
were long afterwards revived from time to 
time among the English officers at the Cape, 
of a white woman with an infant, said to 
have been seen weeping outside a savage hut 
far in the interior, who was whisperingly asso- 
ciated with the remembrance of the missing 
ladies saved from the wrecked vessel, and who 
was often sought but never found, thoughts 
of another kind of travel come into my mind. 

Thoughts of a voyager unexpectedly sum- 
moned from home, who travelled a vast dis- 
tance, and could never return. Thoughts of 
this er wayfarer in the depths of his 
sorrow, in the bitterness of his anguish, in 
the helplessness of his self-reproach, in the 
desperation of his desire to set right what he 
had left wrong, and do what he had left un- 
done, 

For, there were many many things he had 
neglected. Little matters while he was at 
home and surrounded by them, but things of 
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mighty moment when he was at an immea- 
surable distance. There were many many 
blessings that he had inadequately felt, there 
were many trivial injuries that he had not 
forgiven, there was love that he had but 
poorly returned, there was friendship that he 
had too lightly prized ; there were a million 
kind words that he might have spoken, a 
million kind looks that he might have given, 
uncountable slight easy Pee in which he 
might have been most truly great and good. 
O for a day (he would exclaim) for but one 
day to make amends! But the sun never 
shone upon that happy day, and out of his 
remote captivity he never came. 

Why does this traveller’s fate obscure, on 
New Year’s Eve, the’ other histories of tra- 
vellers with which my mind was filled but 
now, and cast a solemn shadow over me! 
Must I one day make his journey? Even so. 
Who shall say, that I may not then be tor- 
tured by such late regrets: that I may not 
then look from my exile on my empty place 
and undone work? I stand upon a sea shore, 
where the waves are years. They break and 
fall, and I may little heed them: but, with 
every wave the sea is rising, and I know that 
it will float me on this traveller’s voyage 
at last. 


IRON INCIDENTS. 


I am going to speak here of a little north- 
west passage which connects the waters— not 
of two oceans, the Pacific and Atlantic—but, 
of two rivers, the Thames and Mersey. Its 
“Point Riley” is in the longitude of Euston 
Square. My track is on the line established 
by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. This body is not only wealthier 
than any other corporation in the world, but 
is distinguished by having a larger and more 
important field of operation. 

The resources of the English people will 
be made very apparent when we have re- 
flected that the value of the stock in trade 
connected with this one little home transac- 
tion is rather more than the whole capital of 
the East India Company, which rules over a 
hundred millions of people; it is quite 
double that of the Bank of England; and 
it comes very close up to the total outlay 
upon the three thousand miles of canal now 
established in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Furthermore we may reflect that it conveys 
every year more passengers than there are 
people in Scotland. Its monthly receipts 
(two hundred and fifty thousand pounds) 
equal the yearly income of a a many 
German Principalities. The value of the 
goods it conveys to and from the single port 
of Liverpool is fully a match for the whole 
export and import trade of Belgium or 
Portugal. 

These are suggestive facts. Among other 
things they suggest, is the question, how 
can so much business be. done with so 
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little fuss? How can one company con- 
trive to dispatch and receive along its lines 
every year nearly ten millions of passengers, 
and four millions of tons of goods and coals, 
at the same time earning ninety thousand 
pounds for the conveyance of parcels and 
upwards of eighty thousand for the transport 
of horses, carriages and cattle? How 
do Captain Huish, in London, and Mr. 
Braithwaite Poole, in Liverpool, contrive 
to we masses like these perpetually rolling 
to and fro between them, with no more 
display of effort than a pair of villagers would 
make over a game at bowls ? 

Easily as the whole thing seems to be taken, 
there is a vast deal of hidden work that keeps 
the line alive. One main secret of econo- 
mical and easy management consists in the 
fact that the Company carries on for itself 
the manufacture of all that it requires for 
daily use. Carriages, waggons, engines, coke 
and gas, are produced on railway premises 
and by railway servants. 

Besides the well-known London terminus 
for passengers, the many stations built alon 
the lines, and the great termini at Livunpedl 
and Manchester, there are connected with 
the railway business goods’ depéts at Camden 
Town and Haydon Square, London ; at Man- 
chester, and at three separate spots in Liver- 
pool. There are also waggon and carriage 
manufactories at Birmingham, rolling-mills for 
rails at Crewe, and locomotive factories at 
Crewe and Wolverton. 

We will speak of the last first. The loco- 
motive depdt at Crewe employs about sixteen 
hundred operatives, who are constantly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of new engines and 
tenders. So perfect is their organisation and 
their skill that they at some seasons turn out 
a new engine with its accompanying tender 
every week, and seldom produce less than 
forty in a year. 

The Wolverton factory gives employment 
to about nine hundred workmen, and these 
are engaged solely upon repairs and altera- 
tions, Crewe is the nursery, and Wol- 
verton the hospital for locomotives. At the 
Wolverton infirmary may be seen scores of 
the metal steeds laid up, or rather laid down, 
in regular wards, as distinct and orderly and 

‘ comfortable as the wards of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s. There is the worn-out ward, the 
ricketty ward, and the “accidents” ward ; 
and there are sundry other wards, in all of 
which locomotives are to be seen undergoing 
cure. Red hot pieces of iron are being forcibly 
administered here; holes are being probed, 
and nuts screwed on there; steam-ham- 
mers are battering ; steam lathes are paring 
the callosities ; hundreds of locomotive sur- 
ee brawny-limbed and _ iron- 

sted—dress and bind up the cases in their 
wards with a tremendous energy. There are 
sickly-looking locomotives being fitted with 
bran new insides: there are several, in the 
last stage of collapse, having strong doses of 
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copper rivets forced into their systems, 
Metal giants, shakey about the knees, are 
being fitted with new sets of joints. In short, 
there is every conceivable stage of disorder 
to be seen at Wolverton treated by surgeons, 
who are seldom at a loss. In the most 
desperate cases they effect acure. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of these battered 
_— come out perfectly restored to their 
ereaved stokers, to run upon the rails as 
fast as ever, and with no diminution in their 
healthy appetite for coke and water. Even 
the one incurable among a hundred invalids 
does not entirely perish. By the help of a 
blast furnace and steam-hammer, he is beaten 
young again, and eventually reproduced as 
a new locomotive, called perhaps the Pheenix. 

Nothing is wasted in the railway hospital. 
The broken nails—the very hoof-parings and 
hair-cuttings and mane-trimmings of these 
iron steeds—are turned to useful purposes. 
Odd lumps of iron, crooked bits of boiler- 
plate, bruised wheels and fractured spokes 
are heaped in piles upon the blast furnace ; 
and, when of a bright white heat, are welded 
together. Many of these welded masses 


are again exposed to a like heat; and then, 
brought under the action of a great steam 
hammer, become fit for duty as axles, or 
cranks, or anything requiring strength and 
temper. 

In addition to the kind of work thus indi- 
cated there are, in various parts of the dozen 


acres covered by the hospital at Wolverton, 
many other operations to be watched. Huge 
and solid bars of iron or of copper are there cut 
through whilst cold and hard, as readily as 
a cook snips carrots in her kitchen ; engines 
driving wheels of eight feet in diameter may 
be seen placed on a steam-lathe and spun like 
humming-tops, whilst shavings fly from their 
hard sides as freely as deal chips. Great 
steam planes, too, cut and trim, and smooth 
the most rugged metal surfaces. 

Wolverton, having been formed entirely by 
the Company, is a railway colony. Not a hut 
stood where Wolverton now is when the 
directors determined to establish their loco- 
motive hospital. Now, hundreds of pretty 
red-bricked model cottages, a neat model 
church, a model school-room, and an opera- 
tives’ library, a mechanics’ institute, shops, 
and even an apothecary’s store, are there 
established ; all neat, clean and orderly, and 
all exclusively belonging to the railway 
world. 

At Crewe the works are on a larger scale, 
There, too, the Company has built a little 
town, let out at very low rates to the opera- 
tives and their superintendents, This is the 
great North-Western nursery, where loco- 
motives, still in the first month, are reared 
by means of a steam dietary, and whence 
some of the greatest public characters of 
railway life have issued. Some engines are 
to be seen at Crewe of an entirely new con- 
struction, and of such power, that their 
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builders offer to convey the mails by them |is attached has to go north, south, east, or 


from London to Edinburgh in less than four 
hours. 

Much consideration must be taken for the 
food of working locomotives. To keep the 
whole stud of the North-Western Railway 
properly fed, it is required that six enormous 


west. As the afternoon closes men begin to 
sort these scores of loaded waggons, first 
grouping them into long lines, according to 
their colours, and then sub-arranging the 
carriages of each line, according to the ad- 
dresses printed on their cards. Those going 


coke- baking’ establishments should be at/|the shortest distance are put last, and merely 


work incessantly, the consumption being at 
the rate of a thousand tonsa day. Would it 
be possible to conceive any line of road so 
horsed under the old system of coaches and 
waggons, that the animals should consume the 
yearly value in food of one hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds? Yet that is the value 
of the coke yearly devoured upon a single rail- 
way line. The Company's coachmen, grooms, 
and stablemen, cost the annual sum of one 
hundred and eight thousand pounds ; their 
infirmary, one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
their carriages and waggons one hundred 
and forty thousand. 

But, however large we may think these 
establishments to be, the depdts at Liver- 
pool are yet more extensive, while the con- 
stant complaint in them is, that they want 
room. While looking through one of the 


five great establishments which the North- 
Western Company maintain in Liverpool, it 
edified me to compare the modern depdt and 
its suite of noble offices with the old single 
station, that for some years sufficed for the 
first wants of the line constructed between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 


That wry-faced 
little pile of buildings is yet standing, or 
rather leaning against more substantial 
works—a miserable little place that still 
shelters a clerk or two. The smallest her- 
mitage of a railway-station, down in the 
remotest part of Cornwall, would consider 
itself now the superior of so trumpery an 
office. Twenty years make a great change in 
England. May the present New Year’s Day 
be held to justify that new and most acute 
remark ! 

The Company’s operations in Liverpool are 
now on a very large scale. There is a new 
passengers’ station in Lime Street, with a 
great arched roof of glass and iron ; an ex- 
tensive and bustling coal depdt ; a cattle 
station; lastly, there are two depdts con- 
nected with the carrying trade—namely, the 
Napping and Great Howard Street goods 
stations. Through them is passed one- third 
of the entire traffic of the port. There twenty 
lines of rail diverge from great piles of capa- 
cious storehouses; cranes are at work ; 
engines come and go, tugging at long trains 
of heavy waggons and trucks covered up in 
black. Whence they all come, and whither 
they will go, and how it can be possible to 
have them all in order for a fair start by 
six P.M, every morning, puzzled me, the 
uninitiated, much. Each waggon, truck, or 
covered van, when loaded, has a coloured 
ticket fixed upon it, the colour of the ticket 
telling at once whether the truck to which it 








have to be unhooked as they reach their des- 
tination. Ready and covered up by the ap- 
pointed time, the trains glide away swiftly 
through the tunnel, as worms run into their 
holes. 

What sort of goods pass through these 
warehouses? A good deal of everything: bales 
of silks and packages of sacking ; musical 
instruments and agricultural tools; pon- 
derous machinery and children’s toys; po- 
tatoes, pigs, perfumery; glass, grindstones, 
guano—all are to be seen here daily, hourly, 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation. We 
were assured that the average number of 
pianofortes passing through these depdts is 
not less than a thousand a month, nearly all 
designed for shipment to the New World 
and the Colonies. The brewers of pale ale 
transmit about eight thousand tuns of their 
beer annually through the hands of the 
Company’s manager. 

Little need be said of London goods sta- 
tions ; but in coming back to town took a peep 
at the depdt for stores in Euston Square. 
There are lanthorns enough there for a Chinese 
feast ; casks of nails and screws and hinges, 
full to the bung ; tallow and oil enough to 
keep some tribes of Esquimaux throughout 
the winter ; brushes, brooms, and shovels in 
such multitude that one might imagine a 
design on the part of the North-Western 
directors to make one magnificent, clean sweep 
of it from Euston Square to Lime Street, 
Liverpool. 

The East and West India Dock Junction, 
now North London Railway, connects the 
above-named docks and the Eastern Counties 
and Tilbury railways with the London and 
North-Western and Great Northern lines, 
It also passes on, as Londoners all know, 
from Camden Town, and intersecting the 
South-Western railway, runs to Kew Gar- 
dens. This line is little and important. By 
means of its newly fitted depét at Haydon 
Square, goods of all kinds which were formerly 
carted from Camden Town to the City, are 
now conveyed by rail during the night ; and 
thus there is removed from our too crowded 
thoroughfares a traffic of about four thousand 
tons a week. This depdt has been formed 
out of one of the East India Company’s old 
warehouses. Sluggish monopoly has given 
place to bustling “competition. The amount 
of work done at this one station day and 
night, so quietly and unobtrusively, would 
very much astonish Leadenhall Street men. 
Indian corahs and bandannas, China taptahs, 
preserved ginger, and nankeens have given 
up their rooms to Manchester cottons, Brad- 
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ford alpacas, hardwood, crockery, and other 
English manufactured goods. The work 
at the great lifting cranes is performed here 
by means of a beautiful hydraulic machine. 
Huge railway waggons, heavily laden, are, 
by means of this power, lowered from the 
upper story, which ison a level with the 
railway, to the basement floor. There they 
are unloaded into carriers’ waggons, and 
then, being empty, lifted again to the level 
of = line, ready to run and fetch another 
load. 

At Poplar there are other premises for 
carrying on the export and coal business of 
the Company.’ Within a capacious dock 
steam colliers that arrive from Newcastle 
in forty-eight hours, are unloaded in one 
day by hydraulic machinery, and long 
before they are down the river the coals 
brought by them have been distributed by 
the North London rail among a dozen coal 
depdts along the eastern:and the northern 
suburbs of the town. 

Commodious and airy vaults for the safe 
storage of beer in wood, ready for export to 
all parts of the world, have been prepared 
both at Poplar and at Haydon Square. An 
idea of the extent to which this branch 
of the shipping trade is carried on may 
be formed, when I say that within those 
two stations I saw eight acres of malt 
liquor in casks belonging only to two Burton 
brewers. 

Before ending these few notes of my North- 
Western exploration, let me say a word 
about the post-oftice department of the rail- 
way. The North-Western company possesses 
twenty-six carriages fitted up as travelling 
post-offices. They contain desks, tables for 
sorting letters, lamps, pigeon-holes, &c. &c. 
Twenty-six travelling dette and their red- 
coated assistants start every night by the 
mail trains, The letters have to be minutely 
arranged on the road out, ready to be 
dropped at the various post stations along the 
lines, and it is not often that the whole 
labour is finished much before cock-crow. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
GREEK EASTER AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue Greek Lent is over, and it is Easter 
at Constantinople. All night long great guns 
have been firing afar off, and small arms are 
being discharged by excitable persons at 
every street corner, You might fancy the 
town was being stormed, instead of holding 
high festival—so violent is the noise and 
uproar, During the day the streets are 
crowded as a fair, and perambulated by 
itinerant vendors of good things as boisterous 
as on a Saturday night at Wapping. Fowls, 
sweetmeats, rank pastry, various preparations 
of milk and rakee seem to be the chief things 
which furnish a Greek merry-making at Con- 
stantinople, Little boys with eager black 
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eyes and tallowy complexions are in their 
glory, and go yelling and whooping about, to 
the dismay of staid wayfarers. 

Here is a Greek and there is a Greek 
with splendid picturesque face, and dark 
matted hair falling about in wild array. I 
know no race of men more romantic in 
appearance. They go swaggering about 
from street to street in all the bravery of 
their national costume, and you may hear 
their voices a hundred yards off as they 
wrangle and glare at each other on the 
smallest occasion of dispute. The dominant 
race, the grave and dignified Turks, carry 
themselves very differently. They sit about, 
cross-legged, on the benches of coffee-houses, 
or before their itinerant stalls of mohalibé 
and yaourt. However dirty, poor, and 
miserable the Turk may be, he always smokes 
his pipe with the same grand calm air. When 
two or three of them are together they may 
perhaps tell each other now and then that 
God is great ; but this is evidently the only 
attempt at conversation which is suited to 
their sense of self-importance and the heat 
of the day. 

Moving on through the motley crowd 
which fills the sunlit streets, and taking silent 
note of these things, I saunter along past the 
guard-house at the street corner, where the 
officer on service is smoking a pipe; past 
the artillery ground and its useless guns; 
past the immense dung heap which has been 
collecting for years beside it; and past 
the legion of dog vermin, who howl thereon 
perpetually, and form a distinct colony of 
their kind. Atlength I arrive at “the great 
field of the dead,” or the Moslem burial 
ground, where a species of fair is being held, 
It is a strange place to choose ; but I have re- 
marked that Eastern nations generally are fond 
of playing above their dead.; perhaps because 
they usually chose the most beautiful sites 
for cemeteries. The Grand Champ des Morts, 
which is the local name for the place where I 
now stand, occupies indeed one of the most 
beautiful positions in the country, command- 
ing a magnificent view of the Golden Horn, 
and of the mosques and minarets of the 
Turkish city, and of Scutari on the other side 
of the way. They look very beautiful, seen 
through the clear air and reflected in the 
waves. I would almost rather take my usual 
seat at yonder café there and look my daily 
fill, than remain in the noisy fair. I turn 
indeed to do so; but there are a party of 
Greeks, hopelessly drunk, congregated round 
my quiet corner, Just at this time also, 
meeting with a friend, I find that I am 
fairly in for what is to follow, and so may as 
well make up my mind to it. 

The paths are far too narrow and ill paved 
for us to walk arm in arm, our toes would be 
broken a hundred times over if we endea- 
voured to do so ; we separate, therefore, and 
pick our way over flat stones and smooth 
places as carefully as possible. As we do so 
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we muse upon the reasons which have always | noisy, picturesque crowd, and life and death 
made Mussulman rule, at least in modern | are jostling each other indeed. See, there is 
times, another word for semi-barbarism,|a breekless urchin seated on the sculptured 
national sloth, and indifference to all things.| turban, placed perhaps above some Moslem 
The scene around us now, beggars — hero. He is stuffing himself with a filthy 
tion. Though the afternoon is excessively} composition of rice and olives, while he yells 
sultry and threatens rain, every tombstone|to his companions who are charging at him 


is crowded with a separate party of jolly} down a little hill, 
Greeks ; and there they are again swinging 
themselves from the branches of trees, and 
riding round on wooden horses made to turn 
about a pole. Some of the gentlemen occu- 
pied in these invigorating exercises are 
reverend greybeards, with bald heads. I 
need not say, they are all of the same hopeful 
nationality—all Greeks. 

Women there are, of course, none but the 
dainty dames of Pera. The men dance to- 
gether their uncouth national dances to a 
rude and inharmonious music. It is the 
same dance that may have been danced by 
the companions of Leonidas and Miltiades, 
or in the ancient Chorus—the dance we 


Let us go away and join the beauty and 
fashion of Pera. We shall have some diffi- 
culty in making our way through the dust, 
the men on stilts, the music, the booths, the 
| Sellers of yaourt, pancakes, rice kabobs (fried 
nuts, olives, and onions chopped up together, 
an unsavoury mess); but we shall find the 
beauty and fashion quite time enough, I dare 
say. We shall find them among paper cigars, 
tents, jugglers and taletellers; but there 
they are. God is great! There is the 
/bumptious diplomatist’s lady, too proud to 
speak to the Pera belle, and the young official 
|nervously reining in a _ horse rather too 


} 


/much for him, as a wild Perote dashes by, 





see pictured on old vases and in the silent) thwacking the sides of his sorry hack till 


chambers of Pompeii. Some ten or twelve 
men, of ages between twenty and fifty-five, 
take each other by the hand and form them- 
selves into a semicircle. 
stamp their feet slowly, and to excite them- 
selves, until the measured stamp becomes a 
frantic jump, the song a howl. They are 
headed by a dancing master who twirls a 
handkerchief, and directs their movements. 
One by one as the dancers retire from sheer 
exhaustion, their places are filled up by 
others, and sometimes we see some sunburnt 


old fellow look as bashful as a maiden} 
when asked to join the party ; but he always) 


ends by giving his consent and will come 
scuffing along, blushing and smirking until 
he warms to the fun, after which he jumps 
away as lustily as the rest. I could have 
wished the dancers had not been so dirty 
and down at heel as they are; and I[ 
could have dispensed with the presence 
of a fat old lady in a great coat, with her 
head bound up for the face-ache, who comes 
to inspect the proceedings ; but, in spite of 
these drawbacks, the scene is curious and 
interesting. 

Let us leave the dancers and look else- 


| 


They then begin to} 


they sound again. 

| There will be parties, too, in the evening, 
made up of the New Cut and the Travellers’ 
Club, They will not mix very well together ; 
/and there will be all sorts of silver fork 
squabbles in consequence. Already four 
persons have asked me if my companion is 
‘entitled to put the word honorable before 
|his name, and evidently look upon him with 
jmuch less respect after my answer in the 
negative. Ye gods, society’s squabbles at 
Pera! 


| 


A DEFENCE OF FLEAS. 


One of the peculiarities which strikes me 
/most among the inhabitants of Turkey is 
| their love of fleas. I am obliged to use the 
‘word inhabitants, because all are not Turks 
who live in Turkey ; and all are alike in this 
respect, whether Osmanli, Armenian, Bulga- 
rian, Wallack, Moldavian, Greek, or Jew. 
They pounce upon them with a cry of de- 
light wherever they find them, and fondle them 
before putting them to death. They show as 
much art and address in their capture as a 
keen sportsman may evince in trying to get a 














where : perhaps we shall find that the amuse- | shot at a flock of wild ducks, The fleas are not 
ments of holiday makers are very much alike | ungrateful for being thus held in honour, and 
all over the world. We have nearly tumbled | have effected a very considerable settlement 


over a thimble-rig table! Gambling games|in the country. They are, in point of fact, 
of all kinds are going on as briskly among/one of the nationalities of Turkey ; the 
the tombs as at Ascot Heath after the winning |only one which has nothing to ask of the 
of the Emperor’s Cup. There is popgun/ government; which has no wrongs to redress 
shooting for lollipops of a dirtier and greasier | or injured interests to bluster about. Most 
kind than our own, if possible; there is|of the houses being of wood, they find 
throwing of sticks at a mark with an inge-| warm commodious quarters—quarters which 
nious hole for the catching of the prize, to|are utterly inaccessible to the broom of the 
save the proprietor of the sticks from any|houseman. I use the word houseman because 
disagreeable consequences of a correct aim.|there is no such thing as a housemaid in 
There are shows in canvas tents, inconceivably | Turkey. 

dirty, and music as discordant as at Fairlop| These little animalsare so prompt and fero- 
fair. Everywhere there is the same eager,! cious in their assaults, and have, moreover, 
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such a keen appreciation of the delicacy of|of the world in bad French, assured me the 
any fresh arrival from a distant country, that |baker had a superstition about them, and 
they keep a stranger in a perpetual state of|/thought them lucky! Pumping him with 
liveliness and motion: which is, doubtless,}a light hand, I found he was not quite free 
extremely beneficial to his health, especially | from the same idea himself, and that it obtains 
if he be slothful. generally throughout the country. He said, 

No idea of dirt or disgrace seems to attach | that to allay the irritation they occasioned, 
to a houseful of fleas—these pugnacious|was at all times a pleasing occupation ; 
little animals being looked upon as recognised | that it was to be remarked, no flea ever bit 
proprietors in the country, and as having as|a man ina dangerous place, or injured his eye, 
much right there as any one else, Any attempt,|or his ear, or opened an artery: therefore 
therefore, to exterminate them from a bed or| fleas were the friends of men. He did not 
a sofa would be laughed to scorn utterly. A|know (nor do I) what many of the Perote 
Perote lady (and a Perote lady is the very| gentlemen would do if it were not for the 
essence of fine ladyism) will often stop several | unfailing entertainment supplied by fleas. He 
times in the course of a flirtation, languidly | believed they kept people who had nothing to 
to catch a flea upon her dress : feebly smiling | do, out of mischief. He said that the courteous 
while she twiddles him in her fingers, and | catching of a flea upon the person of another, 
then, passively dropping him on the floor.| offered a frequent and pleasant opportunity 
Two grave Galata merchants will stop in the| of commencing a conversation, or beginning 











midst of a bargain sportively to catch a flea|an acquaintance. 


on the shirt front of an acquaintance ; and, 
cracking out his crisp life on the counter, will 
proceed to draw a bill on London or to discuss 
the exchange, the depreciation of Kaimés, 
and the rise of gold, 

No individual throughout the country 
seems to be able to resist the fascination of 
hunting a flea wherever he sees him. What 
trapping was to the Red Indians—what the 
fox-chase was to the squire of our childhood 
—flea-hunting is to the Oriental: it is a 
passion—a delight. As soon as the lively 
little game breaks cover, no matter where or 
when, the eyes of the Perote light up with 
an unwonted fire ; a keen sporting expression 
passes over his face; he raises his hand 
stealthily by a sort of instinct ; the certainty 
of his aim might pass into a proverb, and the 
next moment the hand has descended, and 
the Perote is twiddling his finger and thumb 
with tranquil satisfaction, and has resumed 
his occupation, be it what it may. He would 
— to catch a flea, on his way to be hanged or 
to be married. He must have missed appoint- 
ments, lost fortunes, by the habit ; but it is 
engrafted in his nature, and is unconquer- 
able. 

I have gone into rooms where fleas lay 
thick as dust upon the floor, and each of my 
steps must have killed hundreds of them ; 
| ‘but, if I ever ventured to express the smallest 
distaste upon the occasion, I became as 
incomprehensible to the men of Pera, as 
. I had told a Chinese I disliked stewed 

og. 

They will even argue the point with you, 
if you press them closely, and maintain that 
the flea is like the elder Mirabeau—the 
friend of men. They will tell you that fleas 
keep up an irritation on the skin which is 
highly beneficial in a hot country, and pre- 
vents the accumulation of morbid humours. 
On my remonstrating also with an hotel 
waiter about finding them constantly in 
the bread (some baked and some alive), 
that individual, who spoke all the languages 





That acquaintances so 
formed had often ripened into warm and 
lasting friendships. He had even known 
more than one instance of Perote marriages 
brought about by a cheerful and inoffensive 
gallantry of this kind. He was much sur- 
prised at the unjustifiable anger of an English 
lady at diuner, upon whose shoulder he had 
succeeded in catching a flea by an adroit 
movement of his left hand while his right 
was occupied in presenting her a dish of 
kid stuffed with chestnuts. She screamed, 
and her gentleman threatened to horse- 
whip him. He confessed his feelings were 
hurt and his reason confounded by this 
behaviour on the part of my country 
people. No Perote lady would have raised 
her eyes from her plate during such an 
occurrence. 

I endeavoured to soothe him by saying we 
were a people who lived in an inclement 
climate, and to whom, therefore, the utility 
of the flea was comparatively unknown; but 
he would not credit it. He could not bring 
his mind to bear all at once on a fact which 
appeared to him so remarkable. I was like 
the Christian knight who told an African 
king that he could ride his horse dry-footed 
over some of our rivers in winter ; and who 
was immediately bowstrung. 

I remember a personage of no mean rank 
once calling my attention specially to see him 
hunt and kill two fleas, who were reposing 
together on the linen cover of a sofa. He 
began by rousing them into flight with the 
golden point of his pencil, and then pursued 
them ina state of the liveliest excitement for 
some minutes. (He had a long white beard, 
and was aman of an august presence.) At 
length he ran down his game, and taking 
them in the usual way between his finger 
and thumb, finally slew them upon the pipe- 
stick of a brother sportsman, who offered it 
spontaneously for the pene, 

In the mosques, in the market-place, in the 
palace by the sweet cool sea-side, and in the 
coffee-houses in the hot and sultry town— 
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wherever there is a Perote there is a flea, 
and the Perote’s greatest delight is to cap- 
ture it. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Tue shut-out wind is humming, 
The trees are dark and still; 
No sound is in the valley, 
No sound is on the hill ; 
The fields are lost in blackness, 
The heavens are all cloud; 
But the echoes are astir, 
And the night is glad and loud 
With the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awakiug, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The sullen days of Winter 
Seem past, though but begun ; 
For, the earth, like Age, grown youthful, 
Runs back towards the sun. 
The swift and golden fountains 
Of the light again are flowing ; 
And the infant Year leaps up 
With his visage fresh and glowing; 
And, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Our mother Earth, this midnight, 
Is merrier than she seems: 
A sweet new life is stirring 
In her soul, like loosened streams : 
The Spirit of all things living 
Murmurs round her in the gloom; 
And she sees the Spring far off, 
Starting out from leaf and bloom 
At the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The seeds, abed and sleeping, 
The sap within the boughs, 
Give a start of joy, and dumbly 
Join in with our carouse : 
The nightmare-like December 
In the fields is lying dead, 
And the dawn-light of our rooms 
Paints the drifting clouds with red, 
As with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking, 


The squirrel, snake, and dormouse, 
Wake up in hole and nest, 
And feel the New Year coming, 
And relapse into their rest 
With a sense of the hot sunshine 
In a forest full of leaves : 
Yea, every living thing 
Freshly-growing life receives 
From the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 
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Yet more: Our earth-star ripens 
(What with sun-leat and with tears) 
Through the budding and the dying 
Of those endless leaves, the Years. 
In the dark yet lustrous Future 
What life-forms may be curl'd! 
Every New Year's morn for aye 
Is a birthday to the world; 
When, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Not a year but has its purpose, 
God-tutored and sublime ; 
Every moment, like a sculptor, 
Shapes the marble mass of Time. 
We shall see, in the great reckoning 
When the final Good is wrought, 
That each act was something gain’d 
From the aching realm of Nought ; 
Even the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Daylight dies when night approaches, 
And night when sunbeams range : 
The dull days have made a turning: 
Nothing changeless is but Change. 
Let us sing, then, and be merry 
(Since earth’s dark side is but half), 
Yet with conscience in our mirth 
And a graveness in our Inugh ; 
For, with swinging and with ringing 
All the New Year bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking, 
And old Death and young breath 
A strange under-song are making. 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 


THERE is one great fault in most of the 
novels and romances of my acquaintance, and 
that is that all the interesting adventures are 
limited to persons of extraordinary personal 


attractions. Can’t an ugly fellow meet with 
surprising accidents by flood or field? Must 
all the people who run up ladders when a 
house is on fire and save beautiful young 
ladies from being burnt to death — must all 
the heroes of this sort be six feet high, five- 
and-twenty years of age, and end with 
a baronetcy and twelve thousand a year? It 
is a most unfair distribution of the gifts of 
fiction, so perhaps Truth may be more just ; 
and therefore I write down what happened, 
some thirty years ago, to my friend John Belton, 
of the house of Jones, Belton and Jones. 
John Belton even then was not handsome ; 
but he was big. Everything about him was 
big — his eyes, his nose, his mouth — but his 
manner was biggest of all. He was some- 
thing like Louis the Fourteenth, only bigger ; 
and with a considerable quantity of John 
Bullism in addition to the French dignity of 
the Grand Monarque. When big John Belton 
was Sheriff of his native city he expanded 
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more than ever. It was supposed there 
would have been no room for him in the 
narrower streets of his jurisdiction if he had 
swelled out any more, so they didn’t make 
him a knight. The consequences might have 
been awful. Big men, you may have remarked, 
are often addicted to very small pursuits. 
Belton was very fond of fishing. We used to 
laugh to see him affix a small bait to a small | 
hook, and bring out at last a very small 
trout. But he was as much gratified as if 
it had been a whale. So every year when 
his principal, as he called old Jones, had gone 
for his holiday, and his ships were fairly off} 
on their long voyages, and the homeward- | 
bound ones not expected for a month, he used 
to pack up his trunk and arrange his fish- | 
ing-rods, and away he went to his favourite 
stream in the beautiful county of Hants, and 
we heard no more of him till a notice from 
Lloyd’s summoned him back again to his desk 
in Riches Court. 

One autumn he had buried himself as usual | 
in the solitudes of the Downs. He had carried 
his conquering rod from brook to brook, and 
waded up to his chin, and toiled beneath his 
basket, and persuaded himself he was honour- 
ably and usefully discharging the duties of his 
station in life; and, full of this happy con- 
sciousness, he hadslept soundly every night for 
a fortnight in the little cottage about nine 
miles from Winchester ; which, out of compli- 
ment to that classical seminary, though with- 
out any pedantic regard to strict accuracy, he 
called his Rus in urbe. But, on a certain 
morning, the even tenor of his way was inter- 
rupted in a very disagreeable manner. He 
had risen early ; he was walking at a rapid 
pace towards the scene of his morning’s work, 
—a river at some distance from his rus in 
urbe—when on crossing the high road to get 
on the gentle down which led to the valley he 
was in search of, he heard the noise of wheels. 
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“Certainly, sir ; 

ower.” 

“It is what I expected from your appear- 
ance. One gentleman is rarely disappointed 
when he throws himself on the generosity 
of another.” 

“Oh! hang it,” thought John Belton. 
‘“* Here’s a gentleman in distress. I won’t 
give him a farthing.” But a look at the 
curricle and the beautiful bay horses restored 
him to better thoughts. “ He’s out of money, 
perhaps. I'll lend him twenty pounds.” 

“The obligation you will confer upon me, 
sir,” continued the stranger, “is the greatest 
which one man can bestow on another. I 
know I have no right to ask it, except of the 
sincerest of my friends—but with me the 
appearance of a gentleman is a sufficient 
guarantee that my request, though not 
acceded to, will at all events be excused.” 

Belton’s weakness we all knew, from his 
earliest appearance in the City, was a passion 
for the genteel. 

“Say no more, sir, by way of apology,” he 
said. “T’ll do what you want, I'll be bound— 
unless ”’—he added with a playfulness which 
never left him—“ unless it be to rob a 
church.” 

The stranger smiled. “ It is not on quite so 
dreadful a business. It is merely to accompany 
me for a few miles along this road and be 
witness to a deed—” 

The stranger paused and looked at Belton, 
who by this time had taken his seat in the 
carriage, and was sitting in an easy attitude 
(as if he had been used to curricles every day 
of his life), with his rod and fishing-basket 
between his knees. 

“T shall witness it with the greatest plea- 
sure,” he said. “Some important document,” 
he thought ; “his will, perhaps, or perhaps 
his marriage settlement.” But there was a 
coldness and firmness in the expression of 


whatever lies in my 





Animal magnetism was not invented at that 
time, or at least Mr. Belton had never heard of 
it ;—but he has often said that a feeling came 
over him, on hearing that very common-place 
sound, that all was not right. A sort of all- 


the handsome features of his companion, 
which did not accord with the idea of a 
wedding. 

The tiery bays stepped out in noble style. 
Belton was great on horseflesh, as on all other 


overishness came upon him, and he wished he| branches of life and art; and guessed the 
had staid in bed, instead of wandering over! prices of the animals; and told anecdotes of 
_ Hampshire hills at six o’clock in the morning. | the horrid bargains his friends had made at 
The vehicle came near him and stopped—a| Tattersall’s ; and was just in the middle of 
strong determined dead stop it made, just at| his famous anecdote of the Lord Mayor's 
his side—and, on turning his eyes towards it,| horse which had been in the dragoons, and 
he saw a young man of seven or eight-| which horse carried his lordship almost into 
and-twenty years of age, descending from | collision with George the Third on the trum- 
the curricle, evidently with the intention | pets’ sounding a charge, when the stranger 
of addressing him. He was surprised but} turned his horses sharp round up a narrow 
not displeased. Belton was always fond} lane, and put them into a hard gallop with 
of high society and he felt that this was a/an exclamation that he feared they were too 
Lord. late. 

“Will you excuse me, sir,” said the| “It must be the will of some rich old rela- 
stranger, lifting his hat in a stately but grace-| tion at the last gasp,” thought the discomfited 
ful manner, “if I take the liberty of request-| story-teller. 
ing a favour at your hands /” “Ts there any danger of immediate death ?” 

Belton bowed in a very stately and graceful | he inquired. 
manner, too. “Considerable,” replied his companion, and 
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again whipped the smoking steeds. On breast- 
ing the height, “Thank heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, “ we are yet in time !” 

Belton looked in the direction of the course 
they now took along the level summit of the 
down, and perceived three gentlemen engaged 
in conversation at the side of a phaeton from 
which it was evident they had just alighted. 

Two of the gentlemen came forward and 
shook hands with the owner of the curricle, 
and looked inquiringly at Mr. Belton. 

“The colonel has deceived me at the last 
moment,” said the young man in an explana- 
tory tone; “and my friend here has kindly 
consented to take his place.” 

This seemed quite satisfactory ; and one of 
the gentlemen taking Belton aside, said : 

“Tt is useless, I suppose, to change the re- 
solution of your principal ?” 

“This gentleman knows me,” thought 
Belton, “and is aware what a pig-headed 
blockhead my principal old Jones is. Change 
his resolution!” he said aloud. “ When he 
has once made up his mind, you might as 
soon ask a milestone to grow into buttermilk.” 

“Then we may proceed to business at 
once,” said the gentleman, drawing himself 
up and assuming a haughty look. 

“With all my heart,” said Belton, 

“ Will you step, or shall I?” 

“You, if you please.” 

“You'll drop your handkerchief ?” 

“Sir, ’m very much obliged to you,” said 
Mr. Belton, placing his handkerchief in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and considering 
that the gentleman was warning him against 
the depredations of rustic thieves. 

In the space of two minutes from the time 
they arrived on the ground, Mr. Belton, with 
the half-consciousness of a person in an opium 
dream, saw some curious evolutions per- 
formed without having the slightest idea of 
what they meant. His companion took his 
stand opposite the third gentleman of the 
other party, who had kept some little way 
retired. The active individual who had 
entered into such a strange conversation with 
him, took long steps, loading pistols, whisper- 
ing to the two gentlemen, and, making him- 
self excessively useful in a way he had never 
observed before. The tall and powerful 
figure of his friend might have been a study 
for painter or sculptor. His lips firmly con- 
tracted ; his cheek pale. There was one 
peculiarity of his attitude which it was im- 
possible not to observe; with his left elbow 
supported on his right hand, the left hand 
was used in continually smoothing the long 
moustaches which adorned his lips. While 
all the preparations were going on he never 
moved from that one position, till on a pistol 
being placed in his hand, he turned rapidly 
round, watched the fall of a handkerchief 
which was dropped by the active assistant, 
and two sharp cracks went off at the same 
moment, When Mr. Belton looked again he 
saw his companion stretched on the ground, 
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his face covered with blood, and the dis- 
charged weapon lying close to his nerveless 
hand. The third member of the original 
party came quickly up from the phaeton 
where he had stood; grasped the wrist of 
the recumbent figure, and shook his head on 
discovering no pulse. With a cloth which 


| he had rapidly unrolled he tied up the chin 
| 


of the unfortunate combatant, giving him 
|the ghastly appearance ot a corpse; and, 
exclaiming, “Gentlemen, this is an unfor- 
tunate affair. The wound isfatal. We must 
provide for our own safety,” he aided the 
horror-struck perpetrator of the crime into 
the phaeton, mounted the box, and drove off 
jat full gallop across the down. 

This was too serious a matter to be mis- 
understood any more. Belton was terrified 
and shocked—terrified at the prospect of his 
own fate, and shocked at the dreadful ending 
of the unfortunate young man. He over- 
came the instinctive horror which all men 
have of death, and placed his hand on the 
victim’s breast. There was vital warmth 
still there ; but he could detect no beating of 
the pulse. The cloth round the jaw became 
saturated with blood; and, sickened with 
the sight, bewildered with surprise, and 
utterly unknowing what to do, he was 
wakened at last from the torpor of his 
|despair by hearing, at a great distance, the 
voices of some of the shepherds noisily 
guiding their flocks. 

He rushed away, scarcely caring in what 
direction. In spite of his eminent skill in 
horseflesh, his practical education in that 
department had been neglected ; and he had 
not the least hope of being able to drive the 
fiery coursers in the curricle, even if he had 
known in what direction to make the 
attempt. He had some vague recollection of 
a law by which the person found in presence 
of a murdered man was instantly executed, 
or at all events imprisoned for trial. But 
who was to give notice of the terrible event ? 
Was the corpse to lie there, unhouselled, un- 
anointed, on the summit of that bare moor, 
looking up into noonday sun and midnight 
stars with that awful visage, with the white 
cloth round the chin? These thoughts 

assed through him with the rapidity of 
ightning—perhaps they did not occupy half 
a minute altogether. But the good prevailed 
over the timid in Belton’s nature ; and he de- 
termined that his late companion, if beyond 
the reach of human aid, should at least have 
Christian burial. He made right across the 
combe or ravine by which they had as- 
cended; and, on the upland levels of the 
opposite down, he encountered a man engaged 
in watching a great number of sheep. 

“Can you drive a pair of horses?” 
inquired Belton, assuming as easy a manner 
as he could. 

“Kes ; I droives five,” said the man; “and 
main hard work it be when they be all on 
end,” 
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Belton thought probably it was tremendous 
work to drive five rearing horses, which was 
his interpretation of their being all on end ; 
but felt sure now that the curricle would be 
a very easy affair in the hands of such a 
charioteer. 

“Then here’s half-a-crown for you,” he 
said. 
gentleman—lying on his back—only to 
refresh himself, of course. Help him into the 
carriage you will see near, and drive to the 


nearest surgeon’s: he has met with a slight | 
accident. In fact,’ he added with a faint| 
laugh, “he has had a hurl out of his drag | 


and requires a plaster.” 

“T be Doctor Whimbler’s man,” said the 
shepherd; “he rents all these downs, and 
lives in that ere red house among the turnips 
with the broken chimbly pots.” 

““That’s very lucky,” said Belton. “Tl 
hurry on and tell the Doctor to be ready 
to receive his patient.’ 

So saying, he turned away in the very 
opposite direction ; and, was rushing off as fast 
as he could, when the man called him back. 
The summons shook him like a leaf; he felt 
his knees bend under him ; but the man had 
only stopped him to point out the nearest way 
to Doctor Whimbler's ; and Belton, saying he 
had to call on a friend on the road, continued 
his walk at a pace that would have done 
honour to a steam-engine. 

But where to go? He had no notion in 
what direction his Rus in urbe lay. Even if 
he had, what was the use of going there ? 
The hue and cry would be up in a very short 
time ; the people who had seen him sitting 
so statelily in the curricle would be sure to 
recognise him ; and—here a dreadful thought 
overwhelmed him, as if he were already 
looking on the judge’s black cap—his rod 
and basket! he had left them in the carriage! 
Was his name on the handle? Was there a 
card with his address on the lid? He could 
not remember; and therefore took it for 
granted that they were. “John Belton, 
Riches Court.” What was the use of further 
concealment ? He would inquire for a magis- 
trate—for a policeman—for a turnkey; he 
would give himself up to justice. He has 
| often told me that this resolution calmed him 
‘like a charm. He was now going to be hanged, 
and knew the worst. He even became jocular. 
He saw a considerable amount of humour in 
the rapidity of the change that had taken 
place in his position. Half an hour had 
altered it for life. He merely accepted a 
polite stranger’s offer of a seat in his carriage, 
and had become enveloped in an affair with 
which he had no original concern, and must 
make his appearance on a scaffold for the 
murder of a man he had never seen before. 
In these meditations many miles were passed 
over, many bye-ways sought out, many turn- 
ings and twistings scientifically performed to 
put his pursuers off the scent ; but at last he 


“Go to that hill, and you will see a} 





jury, 
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necessity of seeking the haunts of men, 
Some smoke at a little distance directed him 
towards a village at the foot of a gentle 
eminence, He looked out for a public-house, 
and a little way across a field he perceived a 
mansion which he feebly began to recognise 
as one he had seen before. It was not, how- 
ever, a house of entertainment ; it was a red 
brick house ; it stood in a field of turnips ; it 
had broken chimney pots. 

“JT say, my man,” he said to a Jad of ten or 
twelve who passed him while gazing on the 
object of his surprise, “there’s a penny for 
you. Whose house is that ?” 

“That be Doctor Whimbler’s, sir—thank’ee.” 

Doctor Whimbler’s !—the very place in all 
the world it was his object to avoid! The 
love of life grew strong as the danger of 
death drew near. He slunk like a guilty 
wretch from hedgerow to hedgerow, and 
finally got into a wayside inn. 

Three or four labouring men were refresh- 
ing themselves. Belton ordered some bread 
and cheese and a glass of beer. 

“He was dead, I tell ye, afore Jem Stokes 
got up to the Down,” said one. 

“ Well, I heard say that he groaned four or 
five times after he got to Whimbler’s,” said 
another ; “ but whoever did it will be hanged, 
and that’s a great comfort.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said all the guests, except one. 
Mr. Belton did not enjoy his bread and cheese 
so much as usual, 

“Tt was a duel,” continued the first orator, 
“about Miss Florimond at the Hall. The Cap- 
tain said he would have her, though her father 
had promised her to Sir Charles. So Sir 
Charles shot the Captain, and if he’s hanged 
she on’t have ne’er a husband at all.” 

This seemed to be considered a good joke, 
and the men laughed accordingly. Belton 
did not laugh, but he joined in the conver- 
sation. 

“Miss Florimond will be much to be 
pitied,” he said. “ Who was the Captain ?” 

“ He’s the dead man up at old Whimbler’s ; 
and there goes the beadle for the Crowner’s 
” said the man: “they'll send out a 
warrant for the seconds, and I ’spose they'll 
all be hung in a fortnight.” 

Belton left unfinished his bread and cheese, 
paid his reckoning without saying a word, 
and walked at his utmost speed away from 
the fatal neighbourhood. A coach overtook 
him when he was nearly worn out. It was 
bound for London. He got inside, pulled 
down the blinds, and determined to keep his 
own counsel, and let events take their course. 

From that day he was more attentive to 
business than ever, A weight was on him, 
But it was like the weight of a king’s crown ; 
it had dignity as well as care. He was the 
depository of a tremendous secret, and he 
swelled with the consciousness of the supe- 
riority which this gave him over everybody 
he met. A week passed on, and he was 


felt faint and hungry, and was under the! unsuspected, He ventured to look at. the 
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newspapers. Only once he caught a glimpse | 
of the awful subject. It was an allusion to | 
the late fatal duel in Hampshire, and though | 
the reporter was wrong in the date there 
could be no doubt it alluded to the same 
event. “The seconds have absconded, and 
have hitherto eluded discovery. One of them | 
is unknown ; and the medical man, it is sup- | 
posed, has gone to America.” 
Time had its usual soothing effect. He had | 
visions of the murdered man for some days, | 
but after the lapse of a few weeks the strange 
longing came upon him which has impelled so 
many evil doers to visit the scene of their 
iniquities. He would go to Rus in urbe | 
once more, and make inquiries for himself. 
He would find out who Miss Florimond at 
the Hall was. Florimond was a beautiful 
name. Belton was romantic, in spite of 
weighing thirteen stone. What an ending it 
would be if he—but then there was that Sir 
Charles, the actual culprit. It would be an 
excellent secondary punishment to cut him 
out, So, at the end of two months, Belton | 
ordered a new suit of clothes ; a bright green 
satin waistcoat ; with a diamond stud in the 
frill of his shirt, which would have equalled a 
king’s ransom if it had been real; a pair of 
boots with fixed brass spurs on the heels ; 
and set off, without consulting anybody, to 
resume his apartments in the Aus in urbe. 
The plea of a sudden call to town soon ex- 
plained to his housekeeper the cause of his 


disappearance ; and he lost no time in making 
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all the inquiries he could venture on without 


exciting suspicion. With this view he re- 
sumed his piscatorial pursuits, and as he dis- 
covered that near the scene of the dreadful 
transaction there was a house of entertain- 
ment called the “ Isaac’s Arms,” in honour of 
old Isaac Walton, he betook himself to his 
rod, and strolled, in a very unconcerned 
manner, from brook to brook, till, at the close 
of a sharp October day, he found himself in 
the coffee-room, or rather the bar, of the 
wished-for hotel. 

If there appears a little frivolity in the ease 
with which Mr. Belton: reconciled himself to 
the sad event, ‘you must bear in mind that he 
considered himself free from any moral guilt 
attending the affair. He could not justly be 
charged with any intentional wrong, and as 
he had only had a very few minutes’ inter- 
course with the unhappy victim of the laws 
of society, he had no feelings of regret 
for the loss of a personal friend. He 
had, therefore, got entirely over the first shock 
of the scene ; and, if the truth must be told, 
I fear some little portion of pride and grati- 
fication mingled with his remembrance of the 
dead. It is not every sbip-broker who takes 
part in a duel with a Sir Charles. “A 
meeting ” is an heir-loom of feudal times, and 
a very knightly method of settling a dispute. 
No duellist has yet been hanged ; and, till 
that tremendous event takes place, the pistol 
will be the only argument resorted to by 
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people who have perhaps no other way of 
showing their patrician blood. These con- 
siderations had some weight with Mr. Belton ; 
and, though he would have scorned to join a 
housebreaker in forcing his way into a larder, 
he considered it rather a feather in his cap 
that he had assisted at an affair of honour, 
Murder is somuch more aristocratic than theft, 

The bar of the “ Isaac’s Arms” was left in 
solitary possession to Belton all night. The 
landlord had been bottling off his winter’s ale, 
and felt the effects of the operation so power- 
fully that he could not speak. In answer to 
some questions about Miss Florimond at the 
Hall, he hiccupped a good deal about the odds 
being five to one, and then remembered that 
the name was Miss Rosamond, and that she 
was a chestnut filly rising four. The candles 
burnt themselves nearly out—the gusts of a 
rising wind were heard against the outside 
walls—a pale, watery moon moved ghostlike 
in the sky, like the wreck of the flying Dutch- 
man floating noiselessly over the waves—the 
waiter, who enacted the parts also of gardener 
and stableman, came in with “the gentle- 
man’s slippers,” and Belton, who was now 
very sleepy, could only gather from the rather 
indistinct replies of the multifarious fune- 
tionary, that, though they were very dull just 
now, there would be rare doings next week, 
as Sir Charles was going to marry the young 
lady at the Hall. The surname of Sir Charles 
was unknown to the intelligent hostler; the | 
Christian name of the young lady laboured | 
under the same disadvantage. He had never 
heard him called anything but “ Sir Charles” 
—and had never heard her called anything at 
all. But the marriage was to be on Wednes- | 
day, and both horses were ordered for eleven | 
o’clock. This was ample food for a long series 
of meditations. Miss Florimond was going 
to marry the survivor—forgetting the gallant 
young fellow who had died for her sake. The 
whole picture of that awful hour presented 
itself afresh. He saw the frightful wound ; 
the preternatural calm—the rigid features— 
and the girl was about to lay her hand, before 
the altar,in the hand of the man who had 
pulled the trigger—who had taken the aim! 
He tried to banish the thought, but couldn't. 
It haunted him, and oppressed his spirits be- 
yond the power of brandy to raise them. 
Great were his efforts in that way ; and per- 
haps his unnatural excitement was pro- 
duced by the unusual quantity he drank to 
explain the extraordinary incident which 
oveurred that night. I am not superstitious ; 
but it is useless to deny that persons under 
strong agitation of the nervous system have 
their senses so sharpened that they see strange, 
unearthly appearances which it is impossible 
to account for by the ordinary laws of nature ; 
and, however difficult it may be to bring our- 
selves to a belief in these startling departures 
from the usual course of human affairs, I think 
that the evidence that “such things be” is 
irresistible and conclusive. 
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The “ Isaac’s Arms” was a long, rambling, 
old-fashioned inn, with a narrow passage 
running through it from end to wk The 
bedrooms lay to the south of this passage, 
while a window or two looked northward over 
some quiet fields, by the side of which lay the 
parish road. With the candle in his hand, 
Belton paused a long time on his way to hed, 
and looked out of the window. The night 
had grown wilder than before—the wind was 
louder—the obscurations of the moon darker 
and more frequent. In one of the sudden 
clearings of the sky he thought he saw some- 
thing in motion on the narrow road, but the 
light of his own candle confused him, and he 
laid it on the floor of the passage and looked 
out again. The quick tramp of a horse now 
met his ear, and, wondering who could be in 
such rapid motion at that time of night, and 
in thatretired situation, he slipped down stairs 
and went out by the northern door, which 
commanded the road by which the traveller 
must pass. The traveller pulled up and dis- 
mounted within a yard of where he stood. 
The moon was under a cloud—he could see 
very indistinctly. 

“Is the chaise ready ? They are close at 
hand,” said a voice he did not recognise. 

“T really don’t know,” said Belton. 

The speaker started—and by a rapid motion 
pulled the cloak closer round. 

“Are you a gentleman?” resumed the 
voice hurriedly. 

“T should think I was,” replied Belton. 
“Then I am safe. You will be secret—pass 
on.” 

The clouds dispersed for a moment. The 
stranger was a lady of tall and graceful pre- 
sence, closely muftiled, but revealing enough 
of shape and motion in the riding habit in 
which she was dressed, to complete the con- 
quest which her musical voice had begun. But 
Belton had no time for the display of his 
admiration. The stranger disappeared, and 
the horse, when left to itself, celebrated his 
recovered liberty by some well directed kicks 
in the immediate proximity of Mr. Belton’s 
eyes, which made him beat a rapid retreat 
towards the house. The clatter of the eman- 
cipated animal’s gallop was shortly lost in 
distance, and Belton, after ten minutes’ in- 
effectual search for the mysterious lady, gave 
up the attempt to discover her retreat; and, 
wearied more than ever, chilled with the 
night air, and puzzled at the strange event, 
he went once more up-stairs and entered on 
the long narrow passage which conducted to 
his room. His candle was still on the floor; 
and, on going forward to lift it up, he saw as 
distinctly as if it had been in open day a 
figure, standing silent and erect at the other 
end. It was not fancy that conjured up the 
terrible appearance. It was the form of a 
tall and handsome man—resting the left 
elbow in the right hand, and smoothing the 
moustache—there was the same firm expres- 
sion of the eyes and mouth, and round the 
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jaw was rolled a white cloth concealing the 
cheek, and sustaining the chin exactly as he 
had seen it applied by the surgeon on the 
morning of the death. 

Belton gazed horror-struck for some time, 
The figure made no movement. There it 
stood fixed and rigid, still playing with the 
moustache, and looking with those unearthly 
eyes as if expecting to be addressed by the 
witness of his fate. Belton could stand the 
sight no longer, but made a forward rush to 
seize his candle. In his terror and agitation 
he overturned the light, and the duellist and 
his second were left in total darkness. Ever 
through the long hours of that awful night 
Belton, who groped his way to his bed, saw 
nothing but the features of the murdered 
man ; near him—near him they seemed to 
come ; if sleep for a moment closed his eyes, 
clearer and clearer the phantom rose to view ; 
and feverish, ill and with conscience awakened 
with all its stings, he rose early in the morning 
and, without any allusion to the adventures 
of the night, betook himself to town. 

There was something too painful in this 
incident to be kept entirely to himself. He 
told it to his friends. I heard it very soon 
after it occurred ; and though we all good- 
natured laboured to dispel his allusion, it was 
in vain. He became, as the saying is, an 
altered character. He subscribed to charities, 
and became governor of hospitals, and grew 
immensely rich, and had a charming family, 
and gave dinners to lords, and put Charlie 
Belton, his eldest son, into the crack regiment 
of the service. The memory of the night at 
the “Isaae’s Arms” by these means was begin- 
ning to die out, or at least it was not so much 
talked of as before. But, about two years ago, 
he asked me to go with him to Gravesend in 
a magnificent new ship he had just launched, 
which was going to carry out the recently 
appointed Governor to one of our noblest 
dependencies. The great man was to embark 
at Gravesend, and Belton resolved to get 
everything ready for his reception. The 
cabins designed for his Excellency and suite 
were fitted up as if for an Indian King, and 
very difficult to please must his Excellency 
have been, if he felt discontented with the 
attention bestowed on his comfort. The small 
vessel which brought him on board at 
Gravesend was to take us on shore. The 
Governor stepped on deck and was received by 
Belton with all the respect due to his rank, 
He was a man about fifty years of age, and 
supported on his arm a lady a few years 
younger but still wearing the remains of 
exquisite beauty. With somewhat haughty 
manners he had a bold manly appearance 
which attracted notice, and a sweet smile 
which won our liking. He stood near the 
helm and looked with admiration at the pro- 
portions of the noble ship. Belton shook 
hands with him and wished him a prosperous 
voyage. We then got into the vessel at the 
side, and on looking once more to the quarter- 
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whispered Belton to me. “Look how he 
stands !” 

The Governor had rested his left elbow in! 
his hand, and was smoothing his moustache. 
There was a visible scar on his left cheek, 
imperfectly concealed by his whisker. 

“That’s the man I saw die on the 
Hampshire Downs, whose ghost I saw at the 
‘Isaac’s Arms.’ I can’t be mistaken.” 

“Perhaps you are,” I said. “Perhaps he 
was only wounded—perhaps he ran away | 
with the 
perhaps you had taken too much brandy 
and water.” 

But Belton was overcome with astonish- 
ment. On arriving in town we looked at one 
of the biographical compilations of the day ; 
we found he had served in all quarters of the 
globe, and that he had married Miss Flori- 
mond, daughter of Alfred Hope, Esquire, of 
the Hall. 

Belton was disappointed and displeased to 
find that his ghostly visitation had faded in 


intended bride of his rival — | 


[Conducted by 


clothes, &., and I have frequently been 
obliged to allow some of them to put their 
chests below, away from the place they live 
in, to make room for the others. Only give 
the British seaman better accommodation on 
board his vessel, be a little more liberal in 
his dietary scale, and there would not, I 
venture to say, be one complaint for every 
hundred there is at the present time.” 

We think there would not. 

Another chip comes from an English- 
man who has picked up experience on 
board vessels belonging to the United States 
navy, and speaks of such a visit as it 
is in the power of every courteous Eng- 
lishman visiting America to pay to any 
fire-spitter that sails under the stars and 
stripes. “ I found the officers much more civil 
and good-natured than our own. Captain 
Fitz-premier would think that a mere tra- 
veller in search of information ought to go to 
blue books, and he would resent the intrusion 
of astrange man with a card upon the quarter- 
deck. Captain Cheke, however, of New York, 





the light of common day. But there are 
some people who turn everything to profit. 
Charlie Belton was shortly afterwards 
ordered on foreign service within the limits 
of his Excellency’s command. A letter from 
Belton, with an account of his share in certain 
transactions long ago, produced a friendship 
which it is probable will never decrease. 
Charlie is aide-de-camp to the Governor, 
and has outstripped all his contemporaries in 
the rapidity of his rise. And Belton himself 
thinks that duels are sometimes excellent 
things, and is no believer in ghosts. | 


| 


CHIPS. 


VOICES FROM THE DEEP. 


TuHERE have drifted ashore to us a chip or 
two sent over ships’ sides. One isa letter from 
a master mariner at the Antipodes, evoked by 


two former articles in this journal.* The 
master mariner not only confirms the account 
that has been given in these pages of the 
Sailors’ Homes Afloat, but even reveals to us, 
below the lowest deep depicted there, a 
lower deep. Worse than the top-gallant, he 
says, is the lower forecastle. 

The main thing to be seen to by any man 
who desires to advocate the cause of the 
seaman is, says our friend, “better house- 
room, that, when they are off duty, they 
may have a place somewhat fit for a human 
being to live in. Act of Parliament says 
they are to have nine feet of deck space ; 
now, any one that knows anything of ship- | 
board, must be aware that this is not enough 
when it is measured, as it is in a ship’s fore- 
castle, with the round of the bow and chain- 
cables going through it. Any respectable 
sailor-man always has a chest to hold his 


* See page 529, vol. vi., and page 286, vol. vii. 
. 


was ready to give information to the full 
extent of his own knowledge. 

“ A regulation in America forbids the navy 
to employ seamen not subjects of the United 
States. Immense numbers of Her Majesty’s 
lieges, and of those she may one day be ill 
able to spare, continue to evade this regula- 
tion, and obtain employment as Americans. 
The United States Government pays able- 
bodied seamen about two pounds a month, 
and allows to them such superabundant ra- 
tions that ten men usually live upon the food 
of eight: they mess together and receive the 
difference in money. Their pay is, however, 
generally kept in arrear to prevent desertion ; 
advances are never made. The Americans 
are in one point quite as weak as we: they 
fire a great many useless salutes, and every 
time a gun is discharged four-fifths of a 
dollar fly away in smoke out of the American 
treasury.” 

We are to be tempted into no remarks of 
our own upon the British Admiralty, and the 
perfection at which by long practice its work- 
men have arrived in the art of sawing ships 
asunder. We have produced our chips wet 
from the sea, and will not let them become 
dry over the heat of what might prove a 
tedious discussion. 


TUCKED UP, 


LiTeRATURE—though I do not say it asa 
lazy man—is full of sleep. Sancho Panza 
blessed the man who invented it. For Shake- 
speare’s opinion see Henry Fourth, Macbeth, 
and other of his well-known writings. Bishop 
Hall, too, is not the only author of prose who 
has delighted us with beautiful reflections on 
that Great Restorer. To go no farther, there 
is myself. I prosed upon it in the first volume 
of Household Words, page three hundred and 
thirty-three. But what is Sleep, taken by 
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itself? What is sleep on a chair? and, with 
deference to Shakespeare, I may ask, perhaps, 
what is the comfort of sleep on the top of a 
ship’s mast? Blessings on bed! It is but a 
sorry matter to most people among us to be 
“wrapped round with sleep as with a gar- 
ment” if we are not wrapped round also with 
sheets and blankets. 

There is something—in a domestic way at 
any rate—sacred about bed. Not only by 
man, but by all animals, it is agreed that 
wherever the Bed is there is Home. The 


tiger picks his dinner up anywhere in the 
forest ; the cormorant speeds over the waves 
and devours his prey wherever it is caught. 
But when they retire within themselves — 
when they go home to repose after their toils 
—man, beast, and bird retire each to a fixed 
resting-place. At night, when 


The sea-fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 


sea-fowl and beast are in their homes, and so 
are men, except those few of them who have 
been led by their social propensities to meet | 
with one another. 

Civilized man works hard with head and 
limbs ; a good bed is therefore of importance 
to him. ‘To sleep on the bare ground implies 
—at least in climates such as ours—the ex- 
treme want, a want more extreme than even 
homelessness ; while, on the other hand, to 
lie on beds of down is a proverbial way of 
expressing the condition of those who possess 
every fleshly comfort in perfection. We know 
the man by his bed. It is the sign and em- 
blem of his whole material condition. I am 
not sure whether a minute analysis of men’s 
beds would not reveal as much of character 
as an examination of their skulls. There may 
arise, some day, practitioners who will con- 
struct out of this hint a science, calling it 
Thalamology. It should include a study of 
the bumps left upon the couch after a sleeper 
has arisen. ‘ 

Latin writers, and especially the satirists, 
when angry with luxury, struck at their 
countrymen with most effect by lashing them 
in bed. They urged against them many pic- 
turesque descriptions of the rude state of the 


| ‘beds of their forefathers. Even the wealthiest 


of the real old Romans were content to sleep 
on straw, or on dry leaves, laid on the ground 
and covered with the skins of beasts, Ety- 
mology — good servant to History when 
kindly used—testifies to the fact. Of the two 
Latin words commonly ysed to mean beds or 
couches, one implies that the material of bed 
was originally “ gathered” for the purpose— 
gleaned out of the fields or off the trees ; the 
other, that the substances used were ¢wisted, 
and formed into mattrasses, just as the 
coarser kind of mats are made in England at 
this day. 

Juvenal drew a savage, Salvator - like 
sketch of an ancient Roman matron’s con-| 
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jugal couch, and it is probably correct 
enough, But, as such writers believed that 
men sprang first out of the ground, or were 
spontaneously generated out of mud or slime, 
it is not remarkable if they erred in suppos- 
ing that every other people pigged after the 
manner of their ancestors. In each of the 
two most ancient writings extant, beds are 
repeatedly mentioned, as familiarly as we 
should speak about them now. Nor is it 
likely they were either rude in fashion, or of 
mean materials ; because one, in particular, 
of the books alluded to describes a state of 
society so well supplied, not merely with the 
necessaries but the elegancies of life, that no 
less than between twenty and thirty different 
kinds of musical instruments are named in it. 
The commodiousness and beauty of the furni- 
ture and instruments formerly in use among 
the Orientals, are likewise attested by extant 
sculptures of a very remote antiquity. As 
for Homer’s heroes, their beds were, indeed, 
laid upon the floor; but they were made of 
skins with the wool or fur on, spread over 
with fine carpets, and these again covered 
with rich purple stuffs. The Greeks in later 
times slept upon raised beds. 

But they were the descendants of those old 
luxury-abhorring Romans, who in the period 
of the Empire—and even earlier—attained 
to the highest pitch of luxury—if luxury 
be costliness—in the appointments of their 
couches. They derived hints towards this, 
and many another notion of voluptuousness, 
from the nations they subdued ; and, they 
went far to better the instruction. Their 
beds were filled with the most delicate down ; 
their mattrasses were stuffed with finest 
wool. If wood continued to be the material 
used for the framework of their bedsteads, 
and dining couches, it was richly wrought 
and inlaid. Ivory, however, was preferred— 
then silver—finally, gold; the costly fabric 
being, in each case, made doubly precious by 
the sculptor’s skill, and spread with cushions 
and counterpanes of gold and purple. Such 
delights were, of course, then, as now, attain- 
able only by the rich. The plebeian, even 
after Sulla’s time, still slept, as his ancestors 
had done in the time of Numa, stretched 
upon a straw or flock-filled truss ; and still, at 
the late age when Pliny wrote, the soldier’s 
camp bed was no softer. 

In none, perhaps, of the manifold appli- 
ances of human life, are differences of con- 
dition and resources more observable than 
in the means employed for getting rest. A 
consideration of climate enters largely, of 
course, into the great bed question. The 
Esquimaux contrives a couch on the bench 
that lines his snow-built hut, and lies—snugly 
enough—overlaid with moss and skins, well 
warmed and lighted by his seal oil lamp. 
The native of the tropics- lies down, without 
any covering, beneath his frail shelter of 
palm leaves; or, for greater coolness and 
security, may sling his hammock between 
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trees, and sleep, rocked by the odour-laden | fall to sound sleep, with a double portion of 
night wind. Such contrasts are agreeable as | warm kisses and good-nights. Grown people, 
well as necessary ; of the two methods, each | too, have felt that luxury of sick-bed care, 
is in its way equally conducive to repose. Not |“ It is worth while being sick,” exclaimed, in 
so agreeable—and surely not sonecessary—are | his dying days, a late distinguished natural 
the contrasts that shock an inquirer into beds, | philosopher—* It is worth while being sick, 
on our own soi]. Here, while there are some | to see how kind every one is!” 

who can sink nightly to rest in the midst of | Scenes varied as those that the world 
all the delicious accessories of more than | without has witnessed—some more touching 
Roman luxury, a greater number keep cold | than any that its greater stage has had to 
Christmas upon heaps of rags and vermin, on | show—have the bed for their centre, and the 
the cleaner earth. And if we do not talk | bed-room walls for their circumference. Even 
of such extremes, yet, taking as a test the|the outer world, however, has sometimes 





beds and bed-linen of the labouring classes, 
and of the classes nearest them in station, 
we shall find our countrymen to be less com- 
fortably furnished than their equals in adja- 
cent countries, 

Misery, they say, makes men acquainted 


with strange bedfellows ; and it makes him | 


acquainted also with strange beds, and it is 
not misery alone that can do that. They 
who have travelled much, and through 
countries differing much in custom and in 
climate, must have. felt every contrast 
strongly in this respect. Imagine the 
transfer, rapid as travelling now is, from 
a nest of eider-plumage in one of the 
sybaritic capitals of Europe, to the coarse 
rug of an Arab tent, or half a blanket at 
the diggings. 

Great is the variety of inclination in the 
choice of pillows; some fancying, or requir- 
ing them high, some low; some hard, some 
soft. Madame Pfeiffer, who has tried the 
pillows of many lands, avers that the wooden 
bolsters of the Chinese are particularly com- 
fortable. And was not Jacob content with a 
stone ? 

There is material for bedmaking frequently 
mentioned by the poets of a certain class to 
which some reference ought to be made— 
roses. Who has not heard of “a bed of 
roses?” Who has ever seen them mentioned 
by any upholsterer in his list of bedding ? 
But if the poets mean a garden bed of roses, 
full of thorns—their vegetable fleas —let 
them indulge themselves with a stretch out 
in the moonlight or the rain, until the 
gardener sticks his rake into them in the 
morning. I am for a snug room, and a bed 
of the best herse-hair. Wherever rhyme 
does not forbid—even, I think, in spite of 
rhyme—I would suggest printing in such 
passages, horse-hair for roses in all future 
editions of such poems. 

Surely we ought not to have false notions 
of bed, when we spend in it a third part of 
our lives. We ought to respect it too. It is 
our birthplace. ‘There we lay, when there 
were lavished upon our unconscious infancy 
the first outpourings of a mother’s tender- 
ness. There we have rested through our 
measles, and, as children, felt the luxury of 
being ill—a little ill—just ill enough to be 
kept warm in bed ; the object, all day, of fond 
service and attention, and dismissed at night- 


‘intruded upon its seclusion. In their bed- 
| chambers, kings and ministers have held their 
j\levées (thence so named); and fair ladies 
jhave, ere now, received their visitors and 
|adorers, either behind bed-curtains or at their 
toilets. 

The world is full of affecting bed scenes, 
| Gloomily from his meagre pillow the poor 
|man who is sick looks out upon a desolate 
home; now raising his eyes imploringly 
|heavenward ; now, with a smile that slides 
| quickly into a sigh, playing languidly with 
| the emaciated child that sits beside him. He 
|chides and soothes, by turns, the voices of 
the little ones that cry for bread alternately 
to him and to their mother. His health and 


strength were the sole wealth of the small 
household ; but its sources are dried up, as 
the shallow brook dries in the day of heat. 
Alas for those who must draw water thence 
or perish, when there is left to them nothing 


but the empty bed. 

Then we may change the scene, and think 
of the sick bed of the Christian statesman, the 
philosopher, or the divine. We may hear 
Walsingham repress the ill-timed jocularity 
of courtly friends ; and Burghley, like Jacob 
of old, blessing the sorrowing circle that sur- 
rounded him. We may hear Jewel making 
a pulpit of his death-bed ; or Newton, with 
that holy humility which belongs always to 
the great and good, speaking of his immortal 
labours as the pastime of a child who picks 
up shells upon the brink of the wide un- 
known sea. We may think of Schwartz, 
who, when unable to leave his missionary’s 
travelling cot, still employed himself in the 
instruction of the affectionate Hindoo. We 
may see, in a hundred thousand instances, 





how a good man’s bed may be made a school 
of wisdom, and preach more truth than was 
ever uttered in Athenian porticoes, with 
better emphasis than ever has been reached 
by any orator whose voice has rolled under 
the fretted vault or, echoed down the aisles 
of a cathedral. But all bed thoughts are not 
sad or solemn. Bed taken in large doses is 
a cure, I think, for disappointment. Bacon 
lay many days in bed after his disgrace. I 
could quote cases in which a subsidence 
between the sheets has proved in no small 
degree effectual as a cure for a bad fall and 
sprained heart in love. Tinderides received 
a prostrating blow, when his proposals were 
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rejected by Cloantha ; for, believing himself 
to be desperately earnest, yet entertaining at 
the same timesa fair opinion of the value of 
his offer, it had not occurred to him to an- 
ticipate any rebuff. Being repelled, however, 
he retreated to his chamber, and to bed. 
Day after day went by—his friends despaired 
of ever seeing him again. At the end of a 
fortnight, Tinderides reappeared among living 
men in good health and spirits, went about 
his affairs as usual, and has never since 
mentioned Cloantha’s name, All that he had 
of her he smothered in bed, and lived at ease 
ever thereafter. 

A noticeable and necessary circumstance, 
connected with true lying in bed, is the 
entire giving up of one’s self to the peculi- 
arities—as far as, in such a place, they can be 
indulged—of one’s own natural character 
Together with the dress and ornaments of 
the day, we lay aside what Mr. Carlyle 
calls its shams. Bed makes of us unsophisti- 
cated men and women. The Lord Chancellor 
might be a costermonger, or a costermonger 
a Lord Chancellor when they are both 
upon their backs, Bed brings them to a 
level. 

The maid that chares—and, for her reward, 
as she acknowledges, “enjoys her bed”—is 
no freer of limb, or more natural of breathing, 
than the most fastidious lady in the land. It 
is impossible to tell which of the two may 
snore, 

Widely different, however, doubtless, are 
the dreams of folks so different. Though it 
is not at all the fact, that people dream most 
at night about things that have occupied 
them in the daytime, yet it is true, that the 
general complexion of dreams is in harmony 
with each person’s peculiar character and 
habits. The courtier, the lawyer, the parson, 
the soldier—all alike under the sceptre of the 
same Queen Mab—dream each with a charac- 
teristic difference. Our dreams take their 
colour from conscience, as well as from ex- 
perience. They are, besides, as much influ- 
enced by natural temperament, as by any 
other agency. ‘The melancholy and con- 
templative Hamlet had bad dreams; while 
many a differently tempered man has had to 
complain of the cock—or, if a Londoner, the 

‘ sweep who 
* Reft away 
His fancied bliss, and brought substantial woe.” 


Perhaps the most marvellous among bed 
incidents, is that a sleeping man should quit 
his place of refuge ; that in dark nights, and 
while his senses are chained up, a person shall 
get up out of his bed to perform a series of 
actions, for the performance of which in his 
waking hours the carefullest use of the senses 


is quite indispensable. For the sleeper to 
get out of bed is at least irrational, and it is 
very marvellous, for even when we are awake 
the act of rising is not easy. 

What are we to do at night, if we don’t 
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42 
sleep? We cannot all live the life of the 
artificer or field-labourer. 


“ He, all day, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus; and at night 
Sleeps in Elysium.” 


But the man of thought is very often wake- 
ful. He may need more sleep than others, 
but he will not always have it. In periods 
of mental anxiety, too, and in sickness and 
old age, sleep, which so freely visits the 
healthy, the happy, and the young, is apt, 
like a false friend, to keep at a distance. It 
is hard, sometimes, for the best and wisest 
to fill an unquiet night with peaceful rumina- 
tions. The best use of such hours is the devo- 
tional, The author of the Morning and Evening 
Hymns, sung by every English child, likewise 
composed one which is less known, for mid- 
night ; it was his custom, at the proper hour, 
to accompany this hymn with his lute. Dr. 
Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, in whom 
we witness the nearest recent approach in the 
Church of England to a truly primitive 
bishop, was often heard, in his sick-bed, sooth- 
ing the hours of wakefulness and pain with 
midnight orisons. After the death of another 
prelate of the like stamp, Andrewes, the 
manuscript of whose Book of Devotion, now 
equally familiar to the scholar’s desk and 
to the table of the cottager, was found in his 
bed “so soiled by usage, and stained with 
tears, that it was scarcely readable,” 

Another useful bed-employment when one 
waits for sleep, is to recal to distinct remem- 
brance agreeable and innocent passages of 
one’s past life, to renew virtuous friendships, 
to rejoice again. over just successes, to en- 
courage a just sentiment concerning them. 
Bishop Hall (who has a fine passage, some- 
where, in relation to this subject) observes 
that he is a miserable student who allows his 
waking thoughts at night to run in the same 
current as his work by day. Nevertheless, I 
have faith in the benefit of concentrated 
thought, as a refreshment—an anodyne—to 
a brain wearied with the random freaks of 
its own wakeful fancy. Some students— 
among whom the great thinker, Descartes, 
may be quoted—have adopted the practice of 
making their bed their study; tempted to 
this abuse of a good thing by experience of 
the aid to profound meditation afforded by 
the easy, recumbent posture, and the silence 
of a solitary chamber. 

The last lying in bed, what is that like ? 
Ove wonders how that person feels, whose 
whole world has been turned into a bedstead. 
What are the feelings of the man so cribbed 
and cabined, when he thinks of the work at 
that time being done in the sunlight by the 
healthy and the strong? Then, however, is 
the time for looking forward. 

For, there is another bed to come—the 
grave—and it is only a temporary resting- 
place. So poetry names it the “narrow bed,” 
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but it is the poetry of simple truth. We 
make the grave, too, in a cemetery ; and what 
does cemetery mean? Etymology replies that 
it means dormitory. It is a bedroom—nothing 
more. 


THE HORSE GUARDS RAMPANT. 


Ir Sense were duly installed at the 
Horse Guards as commander-in-chief for a 
twelvemonth, vice Tradition invalided, there 
would soon be bustle in the British army. 
Almost everything needs to be changed ex- 
cept the courage and spirit of the men. We 
have brave soldiers who go hampered into 
battle, and are never beaten—fighting often, 
it is true, with other bodies of men hampered 
absurdly like themselves. They wear coats of 
the brightest colour, that they may be easy 
marks for the shot of the enemy ; they are half- 
strangled with stocks which prevent the free 

assage of venous blood out of the head, and 

inder the brain from working clearly, or the 
eye from keeping itssight keen. The infantry 
are ill-clothed, and march with their chests 
oppressed by the ill-arranged belt of a clumsy 
and heavy knapsack which is a direct cause of 
disease. The cavalry are perched on military 


saddles, and taught to ride in a military style, 
which is not half so free and firm as the style 
usually adopted by the same men when they 
go out after the hounds, and ride like English 
os best riders in all Europe. 


heir swords, grated down in steel scab- 
bards, are scarcely more capable of cutting, 
than policemen’s truncheons; their car- 
bines are so slung as to gall the wearer’s 
hips if his horse trots; and the rider is so 
heavily weighted with encumbrances of arms 
and armour, that the best horse cannot sus- 
tain a pace of seven miles an hour. We could 
fill some columns with a mere bald list of the 
things that require alteration in the British 
army. 

We are certainly not fighting men our- 
selves, and we cannot read in a cold-blooded 
way about hacking and hewing. Inevitable 
as war for some time must continue to be, 
we are never able to leave out of sight its 
misery and horror. No feeling of humanity, 
however, can induce us to remain contented 
with the fact that thousands of our English 
soldiers, and many foreign soldiers are sent 
into a battle trussed for slaughter,and deprived 
of at least half the use of their limbs, and 
that their lives are sacrificed to antiquated 
notions of correct military “style.” 

We invite attention to the two remarkably 
fine men on show daily on each side of the 
Horse Guards. With the permission of the 
police, let us have a battle in Whitehall ; let 
us mount a street boy on an active pony, put 
a pistol into his hand and bid him fight them. 
He snaps his powder in the face of one by 
way of challenge. Out they come, brave 
fellows, able in themselves to crush the raga- 
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handsome armour, and there are all their 
ponderous equipments. By the time their 
horses have made such a rugh as the great 
load upon their backs will permit, and have 
carried them abreast of the Treasury doors, 
the ragamuffin has reached Westminster 
Bridge—where he has time to load quietly 
—and comes back to the charge. One hand- 
some trooper.strikes at him ; and if he could 
reach the nimble enemy (though his sword 
probably would not draw blood), the boy 
would be knocked down. The enemy is off, 
however, and has shot the other trooper in 
his right arm just as he was lifting up his 
carbine. Away gallops the pony then, to 
Charing Cross, the troopers lumbering be- 
hind. The unwounded soldier: takes to his 
carbine, but it is so much encumbered with 
the belt and hook, that he is unable to brin 

it freely to his shoulder ; he cannot take goal 
aim, and misses. The boy has reloaded his 
one pistol once more behind the Opera Colon- 
nade ; and, galloping round the two soldiers 
at Charing Cross, inflicts a second wound 
upon the one whose arm is shot, and retreats ; 
slowly pursued by one guardsman, whose horse 
is already at a loss for wind. Soon finding 
time to load again, he inflicts a wound so 
serious on the pursuer, that he reels, and by 
the very weight of his impediments, is over- 
balanced and unseated. Galloping back to 
Charing Cross, the boy finds that the other 
man in armour has already toppled off his 
horse’s back. He makes the two handsome 
Horse Guards both his prisoners. 

Very absurd, perhaps ; but not impossible. 
Call the street-boy a Cossack, with a lance— 
so blunt that twenty blows from it have been 
borne without fatal hurt—and such a Cossack 
mounted on a pony, is the man who was the 
terror of magnificent French cuirassiers, and 
killed or captured them at the rate of about 
two a day. Call the boy a Sikh, with free 
limbs and a sharp sword ; and such a Sikh is 
the man who cuts down English soldiers at a 
blow. The Swiss, going on foot only with 
pikes and halberds against heavy French 
gendarmerie, almost annihilated them at 
the battle of Novara, Marshal Saxe said 
“Cavalry which cannot charge at speed over 
a couple of thousand yards, to pounce upon 
the foe, is good for nothing.” Charge at 
speed! In the last war the fine French 
cuirassiers were compelled to charge at a 
trot, because their horses could not work 
under their weight ; and awful was the execu- 
tion done upon them. The effect of improved 
artillery on cavalry of that kind in the present 
day would be terrible. If the French cavalry 
at Waterloo had been a little lighter ; if it 
could, after Marshal Saxe’s plan, have pounced 
upon the British squares, leaving the men 
little time for second loading; Waterloo might 
have been our disaster, not our victory. 

We have been particularly led into re- 
flections of this kind by a sensible and 


muffin ; but, outside themselves, there is their! thoughtful book upon cavalry that has been 
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published recently by Captain Nolan. We | all small and well built, their average height 


shall draw upon that book for illustrations of 
| some points to which we have referred. Cap- 
tain Ganzauge, a Prussian lancer, has given 
this account of one affair between the nimble 
Cossacks and the heavy French dragoons. 
“Several squadrons were told off to attack 
the enemy in flank and rear during the con- 
flict. All these orders were steadily obeyed ; 


rounded their squadrons: here I saw, myself, 
many of the French dragoons cut down or 
speared after firing off their carabines, before 
they could draw their swords. The French 
steadily defended themselves at first, as well 
as cavalry standing still can do, against such 
active adversaries, who swarmed about them 
on all sides; however, presently, some of 
them turned, and their example was soon 
followed by the remaining squadrons. The 
reserve, instead of advancing to restore the 
fight, joined in the flight ; in a short time 
every one was galloping towards Jacobsthal, 
and the entire plain was covered with scat- 
tered horsemen. Not one troop was to be 
seen in close order ; it was a regular hunt, 
and most of those who were taken prisoners 
in it had previously fallen from their horses,” 

In the late Hungarian war Klapka relates 
a bold attack on the part of the enemy with a 
regiment of cuirassiers and a brigade of guns, 
by which the rear guard was driven in, only 
two thousand yards outside the camp. “The 
men of the ninth Nikolaus hussars sprang on 
their horses,” Klapka says, “and galloped 
to the rescue. A splendid sight it was to see 
this swarm of light horsemen dashing in on 
the heavy cuirassiers, bursting their ranks 
asunder, cutting down, destroying, aid scat- 
tering them in all directions. The hussars 
captured the whole of the enemy’s guns, which, 
with a number of prisoners, they brought 
triumphantly into camp.” The Hungarian 
hussars, who performed brilliant actions 
throughout the whole war, are really light and 
unencumbered troops. They wear no stocks, 
but simple handkerchiefs about their necks. 

As for our preposterous military stocks, the 
best advice concerning them was given by 
Dr. Fergusson, the army surgeon. If the 
men’s necks are to be tortured for the public 
good, he proposed that they should have 
issues established in them; they possibly 
might clear the head, while ligatures can only 
muddle it, 

We would have—in place of these tre- 
mendous horseloads into which the members 
of our cavalry are converted, for pure pur- 
poses of show—active men tolerably light, 
supple of limb, good riders, riding naturally. 
Never mind what the height of each may be, 
if he: be only active, strong, intelligent, and 
quick of sight. Even in what we call our 
light cavalry, there are to be found men 
riding—taking them with all their trammels 
—twenty stone. In one of the finest regi- 
ments of the Hungarian hussars, the men are 
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they pressed in upon the French, and sur- | 





not being above five feet four. There was an 
old military tradition, still in force in many 
countries, that the value of cavalry depends 
upon the height of man and horse: but the 


|truth is, that a cavalry soldier should be as 


light and small as can be consistent with the 
possession of strength, nimbleness, and vigour ; 
that a powerful horse lightly and naturally 
ridden by a strong man, who is not himself 
weighed down with trappings, carries into 
battle a most formidable soldier, who puts the 
impetus and strength of horse and man at 


|once into each blow that he strikes: who is 


in the best position for attack or self-defence, 
and who has the fairest chance when hardly 
pressed of fighting his way bravely out of 
danger. 

It is hardly to be credited that, in this land 
of horsemanship, our cavalry are, for tradi- 
tion’s sake, sent to expose their lives in battle, 
riding very much as Guy Fawkes rides 
astride upon his donkey. English soldiers 
used to ride as became their birthplace until 
the time of Marlborough, when France and 
Germany came to be regarded as great mili- 
tary lights, and English soldiers took to the 
riding ways of Frenchmen and Germans—who 
are never less at home than when they have 
a horse’ between their legs, The English are 
the best riders in Western Europe ; our 
women ride better than continental men. Is 
it not ridiculous that our soldiers should 
be compelled by routine to ride after the 
gawky and unhandy fashion used by foreigners, 
whose pure misfortune it is that they know 
no better ? 

The Germans spend years over a military 
horse in teaching it to jump up perpendi- 
cularly, and to kick its legs out while still 
fairly off the ground; but, as riders, they 
can scarcely leap a three-foot ditch, and never 
keep their seats while doing so ; in riding at 
a trot they bump upon their saddles like so 
many rammers bumping upon paving-stones. 
Our cavalry soldiers bump in the same way, 
because it is part of their routine duty to sit 
in the German way, with the legs nearly 
in one line with the body. The old knights 
in armour, being heavily weighted, were 
compelled to take care how they threw the 
centre of gravity too far to one side; if 
they had not studied balance-riding, they 
would often have come down, at unexpected 
moments, in the dust. But of what use 
are such traditions in this country ? English- 
men learn to sit their horses as familiarly 
and safely as their chairs, and let their 
horses take them over hedge and ditch with 
perfect ease. ‘The natural way of riding, 
common among us, neither galls the horse nor 
shakes the breath out of the rider’s body. 
The artificial way of riding, common abroad 
and ordained for the use of our army, does 
both, and does worse than that. The cavalry 
soldier who depends upon his balance, cannot 
give his whole force without reservation to a 
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blow, cannot take his whole body out against 
the enemy when he rides into battle. Part 
of his attention, and dexterity, and physical 
strength, have to be diverted to the business 
of maintaining his artificial seat; sitting 
naturally, he would be as comfortable as 
though he had under him an easy chair, and 
at the same time would carry about, not 
only the whole of his own energy unimpaired, 
but also the whole energy of the horse, which 
would be but the lower part of him; for 
English riders, when on horseback, are 
centaurs, 

Ridiculously cumbered, and compelled to 
ride in the worst way, how are our cavalry 
soldiers armed? The arming of infantry has 
been improved, and the artillery service has 
become very much more formidable than it 
used to be; but our men of war on horseback 
carry swords which, but for their weight, 
might as well have been supplied from a stall 
at the Pantheon. Wesee the effect of this in 
the behaviour of two classes of our Anglo- 
Indian soldiers; one set of Indians are 
allowed to fight with their own weapons, and 
to sit their horses after their own reasonable 
way; it is a very irregular proceeding, and 
they are called Irregulars. They areas brave 
as Britons, and acquit themselves like heroes 
in the day of battle. The brothers of these 
men become Indian Regulars, wear regulation 
stocks, tight regulation clothes, are perched 
on a regulation saddle, and provided with a 
regulation sword. The swords they rarely use. 
“At Rumnugger,” says Captain Thackwell, 
“It would have been difficult to point ott 
half-a-dozen men who had made use of their 
swords, On approaching the enemy, they 
have immediate recourse to their pistols, the 
loading and firing of which form their sole 
occupation.” Captain Nolan quotes a few 
a remarks on this subject from a 
etter published in the Delhi Gazette, whereof 
the writer protests that “There is scarcely a 
more pitiable spectacle in the world than a 
native trooper mounted on an English (mili- 
tary) saddle, tightened by his dress to the 
stiffness of a mummy, half-suffocated with a 
leather collar, and a regulation sword in his 
hand, which must always be blunted by the 
steel scabbard in which it is encased. This 
poor fellow, who has the utmost difficulty in 
sticking to his saddle and preserving his 
stirrups, whose body and arms are rendered 
useless by a tight dragoon dress, and whose 
sword would scarcely cut a turnip in two, is 
ordered to charge the enemy ; and, if he fails 
to do what few men in the world would do in 
his place, courts of inquiry are held, regiments 
are disbanded, and their cowardice is com- 
mented upon in terms of astonishment and 
bitterest reproach. This is truly ridiculous ; 
the system, and not the man is to be blamed.” 

Now, although an English soldier trained to 
make the best of this preposterous equipment 
fears no enemy, English blood congests 
behind a ligature as much as Indian blood ; 
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(Conducted by 


and English limbs with fair play given to 
them, are of more use than the same limbs 
unduly cumbered and restrained. 

In the Sikh war, arms, heads, hands, and 
legs of British soldiers were lopped off by the 
enemy on all sides, while English swordsmen 
laboured often in vain even to draw blood, 
Yet the Sikhs, as it was found, used chiefly 
our own cast-off dragoon blades, fitted into 
new handles, sharpened until they had a razor 
edge, and worn in wooden scabbards from 
which they were never drawn except in 
action. In such scabbards they were not 
blunted, and they were noiseless ; they made 
none of that incessant clanking which almost 
drowns the trumpet or bugle, and quite the 
word of command, in the ranks of our own | 
cavalry regiments; and which, unless the | 
men wrap hay about the steel, renders any | 
attempt at a surprise by cavalry perfectly | 
absurd. The wooden scabbards, it was found | 
upon inquiry, are even less brittle than steel | 
ones. | 
A squadron of the third dragoons charged | 
a band of Sikh horsemen under Major Unett, | 
The Sikhs let the squadron enter. A dragoon | 
of the front rank thrust with his sword point | 
at the nearest Sikh. The weapon broke into | 
the skin, but did not penetrate so far as to | 
do any serious mischief. The Sikh in return | 
struck the dragoon across the mouth and | 


took his head off. A Sikh at Chillianwallah | 


galloped up to the horse artillery, cut down | 
the two first men and attacked the third, | 
He, seeing that his comrades had been unable 
to save their lives by the use of their blunt 
swords, left his sword in the scabbard and | 
fought off the assailant with his riding-whip 
—flogging away the Sikh’s horse to keep the 
fatal arm at a safe distance. So he saved 
himself, 

There can be no doubt that heavy riding- 
whips would be more formidable weapons 
in all warfare than the cavalry swords now 
in use. It would not indeed be a bad reform 
if battles were decided only by the thong, 
and if victory remained literally with the 
army that could beat the other off the field. 

The execution done in battle now is 
mainly done by fire-arms. Cavalry soldiers 
in France, Germany, and England, might as 
well carry whips as regulation swords. At 
the battle of Heilsberg, in eighteen hundred 
and seven, a division of French cuirassiers 
fought hand to hand with two regiments of 
Prussian horse. What sort of hacking and 
hewing they did upon one another may be 
judged from the fact that one French officer 
came out of the fray with fifty-two new 
wounds, safe in life and limb; and that one 
of the heroes of the fight was a Captain 
Gebhart, who did not use his sabre but per- 
formed prodigies of valour and did great exe- 
cution with the shaft of a broken lance— 
in other words, with a big stick—by the 
power of which he knocked several cuirassiers 
off their horses. 
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Captain Nolan quotes a most sensible 
letter of Cromwell’s very much to his pur- 
pose. It runs thus: 


“ Wisbeach, this day, 11th Nov., 1642. 

“ Dear Friend,—Let the saddler see to the horse 
gear. I learn from one, many are ill served. If a 
man has not good weapons, horse and harness, he 
is as nought. 

“From your Friend, 


“ OLiverR CROMWELL.” 
“To Auditor Squire.” 


And so we are reminded that we have said 
nothing yet about the trooper’s horse. Good 
as English horses are, and better still as they 
may be, there is a vice in our system which 
does some little injury to the best class of 
saddle-horses used for working purposes. 
The race-horse breed does them no good. 
For their purpose, race-horses suit perfectly ; 
they are capable of putting out great speed 
for a short time. They have long legs, 
straight shoulders, and delicate constitutions, 
There is no power of endurance in them. 
They cannot maintain speed or hard labour 
day after day. Our cavalry horses are a 
little on the same model, long-legged, straight 
shouldered, and less capable of sustained 
work than could be wished, They stand 
high, and so come up to the old standard of 
excellence ; but their height is one symptom 
of their weakness. They are no match for 
the wiry little Persian and Arab horses used 
by our troops in India. An officer in India 
rode his charger, an Arab little more than 
fourteen hands high, four hundred miles in 
five consecutive days, and the horse did not 
even throw outa windgall. A man weighing, 
when in marching crder, twenty-two and a 
half stone, was carried with ease on a march 
of eight hundred miles by a small Persian 
horse which, in the course of the march, even 
swam a broad and rapid river under him ; the 
man saying that “a hussar and his horse 
should not part company,” and declining to 
make use of the ferry-boat. Probably there 
is no horse in the English army able with any- 
thing like equal ease to do either of these two 
things, and it becomes a question whether 
the introduction into this country of a little 
tnore of the hardy oriental breed of horses, to 
the exclusion of a cértain amount of our more 
artificial race-horse blood from the cavalry 
stud of the nation, would not be an excellent 
appendix to the five hundred other reforms 
necessary before English cavalry shall become 
as efficient as it ought to be. At present let 
it be confessed, that we are no worse than our 
nearest neighbours ; indeed, not so bad, for 
they aré not nearly so well horsed, are worse 
riders even in their own bad way, and are 
equally encumbered. But if we make our 
army horsemen what they easily may become, 
and what each naturally would be if left to his 
own devices, we at once make them what our 
neighbours never can become, and, without 


adding a man to our cavalry troops, we in- 
crease by at least one third their power as 
defenders of the nation. 


AMY, THE CHILD. 


I rounp the story of Amy, the Child, in 
an old German pocket-book. 


One Sunday afternoon, in summer-time, 
the village children went into the church 
to be taught their catechism. Among them 
was Amy, the shepherd’s step-daughter, some 
seven years old. She was a tender-hearted 
child ; and when the clergyman, after speak- 
ing of our duty towards our neighbour, said, 
“ All people who would please God, must do 
good according to their means, be those 
means ever so little,” she could not refrain 
from weeping. 

For, Amy was very poor, and felt inno- 
cently persuaded that she had no power 
whatever to gladden by her love or kindness 
any earthly creature ; not even a lamb, or a 
young dove. She had neither, poor child. 

So, Amy came out of church with sadness 
in her heart, thinking that God would take 
no pleasure in her, because (but that was 
only her own idea) she had never yet done 
good to any one. 

Not wishing that her eyes, now red with 
weeping, should be seen at home, she went 
into the fields, and laid herself down under 
a wild rose bush. There, she remarked that 
the leaves of the shrub, tarnished with dust, 
were dry and drooping, and that the pretty 
pink blossoms looked pale and faded ; for 
there had been no rain for a very long time. 

She hastened to a brook that flowed by at 
no great distance, drew water in the hollow 
of her hand, (for cup she had none) and thus 
toilfully and by slow degrees, often going and 
as often returning, she washed. the dust away 
from the languishing rose bush, and so re- 
freshed its roots by the timely moisture, that 
soon it reared itself again in strength and 
beauty, and joyfully and fragrantly unfolded 
its blossoms to the sun. 

After that, little Amy wandered on by the 
side of the brook in the meadows, whence 
she had obtained the water. As she gazed 
upon it, she almost envied the silver stream, 
because it had been able to do good to the 
rose tree. 

On what she herself had done, she did not 
bestow a single thought. 

Proceeding a little way further, she ob- 
served a great stone lying in the bed of the 
narrow brook, and so choking up the channel 
that the water could only struggle past it 
slowly ; and, as it were, drop by drop. Owing 
to this obstacle, all the merry prattle of the 
stream was at an end. This grieved Amy 
on the water’s account ; so, with naked feet 
she went into the stream, and shook the 
heavy stone. Some time elapsed before she 
could move it from its place; but, at length, 














by tasking all her strength, she rolled it 
out, and got it to remain on the top of the 
bank. Then the streamlet flowed merrily 
by, and the purling waves seemed to be 
murmuring thanks to the gentle child. 
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So, both the parents wept and mourned over 
Amy, and laid her upon her little couch in 
the small inner chamber, and strewed round 
her green branches, and various kinds of 
flowers, such as marigolds and many-coloured 


And onward still went Amy, for at home| poppies; for the child was dead ! 


she knew there was no one who cared to 
inquire after her. She was disliked by her 


the younger children much better than she 
loved her. This constituted the great sorrow | 
of Amy’s life. 

Going far about, and ever sad because she 


step-father, and even her own mother n she| 


had done good to no one, she at last returned | 


to the village. 
tage she came to, there lay, in a little garden, 
a sick child whose mother was gone to glean 
in the neighbouring fields. Before she went, 
however, she had made a toy—a little wind- 
mill put together with thin slips of wood— 
and had placed it by her little son, to amuse 
him, and to make the time appear shorter to 
him during her absence. 

Every breath of air, however, had died 
away beneath the trees, so that the tiny sails 
of the windmill turned round no more. And 
the sick child, missing the playful motion, 
lay sorrowfully upon the green turf, under 
the yellow marigolds, and wept. 

Then, Amy stepped quickly over the low 
garden-hedge, Sosdbens that it tore her only 
Sunday frock, knelt before the little wind- 
mill, and blew with all her might upon its 
slender sails. Thus impelled, they were soon 
in merry motion, as at first. Then the sick 
child laughed, and clapped his little hands ; 
and Amy, delighted at his pleasure, was 
never weary of urging the sails round and 
round with her breath. 

At last the child, tired out by the joy 
which the little windmill had given him, fell 
fust asleep ; and Amy, warned by the even- 
ing shadows which a to gather round 
her, turned her steps towards home. Faint 
and exhausted was she, for since noon she 
had eaten nothing. 

When she reached the cottage door, and 
stopped there for a moment with beating 
heart, she heard her step-father’s voice, loud 
and quarrelsome, resounding from within. He | 
had just returned from the alehouse, and was | 
in his well-known angry humour, which the 
least cause of irritation might swell into a 
storm. Unfortunately, as Amy, trembling, | 
eutered the room, her torn frock caught his 
eve. His passion was kindled at the sight. 
Roused to fury in a moment, he stumbled 
forward, and, with his powerful fist, struck 
the poor little child on the forehead. 

Then, Amy bowed her head like the 
withered roses in the field ; for the blow had 
fallen upon her temple. As she sank, pale 
and dying, to the ground, her mother, with 
loud lamentations, sprang forward and 
kneeled beside her. Even the stern and 
angry man, suddenly sobered by his own 
deed, became touched with pity. 
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But, while the parents bitterly reproached | 


themselves, and wished they had been kinder 


| to ea Amy, behold a wonder ! 
‘h 


e door of the chamber gently opened, 
and the waves of the Brook which Amy had 
set free, came gently rippling by, in the still- 


ness, and sprinkled the mouth and eyes of | 
The cool drops flowed into | 
Now, by the very first cot-| her veins, and once more set the arrested | 


the dead child. 


blood in motion. 

Then, she again unclosed her eyes, which 
so lately had been dim and motionless, and 
she heard the soft waves, like gentle voices, 
murmuring these words in her ear : 

“This we do unto thee, in return for the 
good thou didst unto us.” 


Yet a little while, and the chamber was again | 
stirred by the presence of some kindly power, | 
This time it was a gentle Breeze which | 


entered with softly fluttering wings. Ten- 
derly it kissed the forehead of the child, and 


lovingly it breathed its fresh breath into her | 


bosom. 

Then, Amy’s heart began to thrill with 
quicker life, and she stretched out her hand 
to the many-coloured flowers, and rejoiced in 
their beauty. 

And the Breeze softly said : 

“T bring thee back the breath which thot 
didst expend upon the sick child’s pleasure !” 

Then, Amy smiled, as if she were full of bliss. 

When the Breeze had ceased to murmur 
its soft words, an Angel came gliding in, 
through the low door of the little chamber, 
and in his hand he held a garland of fresh 
fragrant roses. These he laid against the 
cheek of the pale child; and, lo! they re 
stored to it the hues of life, and they bloomed 
again. And the flowers seemed to whisper : 

“This we do unto thee, in return for the 
good thou didst unto us!” 


And the Angel kissed Amy on the fore- | 


head, eyes, and mouth; and then came life 
back to her in its strength. 

And the Angel said to her : 

“Forasmuch as thou hast done good ac 
cording to thy means, and thou knewest it 
not, therefore shall a tenfold blessing rest 
upon thee!” 
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